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Child’s  Keceut  Purchase  in  Pike 
County. 

[From  tha  Port  Jervis  Gazelle .] 

The  people  of.lower  Pike— of  the  whole  of 
that  famous  county,  in  (act— are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  /act  that  George  W. 
Childs,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  has 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  down  there,  in¬ 
tending  to  convert  it  into  a  public  park  and 
Improve  it  with  such  buildings  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  make  it  a  “happy  hunt¬ 
ing  ground.  ”  To  what  extent  Mr.  Childs 
Intends  to  improve  this  tract,  we  are  not  defi¬ 
nitely  inlormed,  but  we  leel  well  assured 
that,  it  he  undertakes  to  make  the  place 
pleasant  and  attractive,  he  will  succeed.  Mr.  "i 
!  Childs  does  nothing  that  he  does  not  do 
well.  He  is  a  thorough  man,  and  does  every¬ 
thing  that  he  undertakes  to  do  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  Our  Pike  county  neigh¬ 
bors  may  be  assured  that  they  are  about  to 
be  blessed  with  a  good  neighbor  in  all  re¬ 
spects— one  who  will  aim  to  benefit  them  as 
well  as  himself.  Mr.  Childs  scatters  bless¬ 
ings  wherever  he  appears  and  makes  happy 
all  of  his  fellow  creatures  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  The  smile  of  benevo¬ 
lence  that  brightens  his  genial  counte¬ 
nance  may  be  expected  soon  to  over¬ 
spread  the  wilderness  in  which  his  Pike 
county  purchase  is  situated,  and  lie  may 
be  relicu  upon  to  make  his  part  of  that 
wilderness  “blossom  as  the  rose.”  The 
tract  of  land  he  has  bought  includes  beauti- 
Itful'brooks  and  mountain  lakes,  picturesque 
mounlains  and  valleys,  deep  and  fugged 
ravines  and  lovely  watertalls,  commanding 
the  finest  views  in  every  direction,  as  it  is 
situated  generally  on  an  elevation  ot  200  feet 
above  the  Delaware  river,  and  some  1200  leet  : 
above  sea  leveL  Nature  has  done  everything  , 
on  her  part  for  the  region  in  which  this  large 
tract  lies,  and  Mr.  Childs  maybe  expected  [ 
to  add  all  that  may  bo  required  of  art  to  ! 

■  render  it  perlect.  The  finest,  purest  air  that 
ever  was  breathed  is  found  here,  and  the 
purest  and  loveliest  water  Irom  bubbling 
springs  and  babbling  brooks  that  bound  over 
the  rocks  in  noisy  glee,  dancing  and  laugh- 
]  ing  on  their  way  to  the  beautiful  river 
J  that  bears  their  waters  to  the  boundless  sea. 
And  all  the  charms  that  iorests  can  furnish 
i  are  found  here,  and  these  charms  will  be 
1  heightened  by  the  improving  hand  of  Mr. 
Childs.  Roadways  and  pieasanrt  walks  will 
be  made,  lovely  arbors  with  rustic  seals  and 
every  means  of  proper  amusement  and  ex¬ 
ercise  will  be  provided.  The  landscape  ar- 
cuitect  will  give  nature  the  aid  and  benefit 
of  artistic  taste  and  skill,  and  ere  long 
everything,  doubtless,  will  be  made  lovely 
along  Dingman’s  creek,  about  Silver  Lake, 
on  the  mountain  and  all  over  this  new  do¬ 
main  of  the  great  Philadelphia  publisher 
and  philanthropist. 

In  addition  to  the  attractive  ieatnres  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  we  may  speak  of  the  game 
that  abounds  upon  and  in  the  immediate 
region  round  about  the  purchase  of  Mr.  ^ 
Childs.  Deer  are  abundant;  the  ruffled  / 
grouse  is  plentiiul  as  common  birds,  and 
rabbits  and  squirrels  “too  numerous  to! 
mention,  ”  while  the  lovely  little  wood  duck 
delights  in  the  brooks  and  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  woodcock  haunts 
the  lowlands  and  the  quail  the  farms  that 
skirt  the  domain  or  gem  the  “clearings”  in 
the  forest,  liven  the  wildcat  and  Canada 
lynx  inhabit  the  tract  bought  by  Mr.CUikls, 
and  bears  are  comparatively  numerous. 
And  the  rattle-snake.  Well— let  him  alone! 

And  the  beautiful,  bright  and  bounding 
mountain  brooks  are  full  of  tbe  “speckled 
beauties.”  in  no  county  in  Pennsylvania 


l  ean  brook  troUt,  be  found  iu  great  Hair, 

!  we  sincerely  believe,  tiiau  in  Pike  county, 


and  we  know  ot  no  county  in  New  York  or 
any  othei  liitue  iu  whieg  this  Joy.gJy  fisbris 
more  numerous.  For  time  out'of  hSiud  the 
moTiulaln  streams  of  Pike  county  have  been 
fished  lor  trout,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  fish  was  ever  more  abundant  in  those 
streams  than  it  is  at  present;  The  number 
caught  by  tbe  natives  and  city  visitors  every 
season  is  simply  astonishing.  There  seems 
to  be  no  end  ol  brook  trout  in  tbe  many  | 
beautiiui  mountain  brooks  of  Pike  couuty,  | 
aud  Mr.  Childs  has  a  fair  share  of  these  ' 
lovely  streams  on  the  large  tract  oi  land  thut  i 
lie  has  just  purchased  in  Delaware  town- 1 
ship.  And  in  the  mysterious  mountain 
lakes  that  distinguish  this  county,  some  of 
which  now  belong  to  Mr.  Childs,  there  are 
numberless  pickerel, yellow  perch  aud  other 
fish  ior  which  sportsmen  delight  to  angle. 

Xu  respect  to  laud  game  and  game  fish  tbe 
purchase  ot  Mr.  Childs  may  De  regarded  as 
very  lortuuately  locaied;  and  it  is,  besides,  ' 
situated  in  a  most  healthtuland  picturesque 
part  of  the  Upper  Delaware  region,  one  ol 
the  very  finest  parts  ol  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent  ior  romantic  beauty,  pure  atmos¬ 
phere  aud  water,  and  consequent  healthlul- 
ness. 

In  speaking  of  the  attractive  features  of  I 
the  Childs  purchase  and  Us  surroundings  1 
we  should  not  omit  the  Delaware  river  and 
its  lovely  valley,  which  lie  near,  if  not  ad¬ 
joining,  tout  purchase.  This  river  abounds 
in  biacit  bass,  striped  bass  aud  other  fish, 
ana  its  tine  scenery  is  famous  the  world 
over.  It  is  the  regular  resort  oi  artists,  and 
til  j  same  may  be  said  of  very  many  points 
aud  places  in  Pike  county,  miles  away  from 
this  river,  some  of  which,  notably  silver 
Lake,  lie  within  the  bounds  of  the  Childs 
tract. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Childs  is  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  a  location  lor  his  intended  or 
prospective  park,  and  tne  people  ot  Lower 
Pike  and  ot  the  county  generally  may  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  that  he  has  made  the 
purchase  mentioned  with  tbe  intention  ot 
converting  it  into  a  public  park  and  pleas¬ 
ant  summer  resort.  His  enterprise  will  add 
muen,  not  only  to  the  beauty  ot  the  lmine- 
uiale  region,  but  to  the  'leisure  aud  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people  ot  ttis>sii 
about. 


Uie^gion  round 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  INDIAN  WAR. 

- 


BRANDT”®  MURDEROUS  VICTORY  AT  LACKA- 
WAXEN  FORD. 

Lackawaxen,  Pike  County.,  Peaa„  June  10.— In  July, 
1770,  a  red  wave  of  savages,  with  crest  of  bloody  steel, 
swept  down  the  Delaware  Valley.  The  settlers  fled 
beforo  It  to  the  ciowded  stockades  and  blockhouses 
where  a  legion  of  colonels  and  majors  wrote  letters 
and  dispatched  them  to  each  other.  The  savages 
were  led  by  Brandt.  They  burned  and  pillaged,  wlfile 
the  colonels  Indited  epistles.  One  wrote :  “  An  ex¬ 

press  is  just  this  moment  come  from  Colonel  Stroud’s, 
bringing  the  melancholy  account  that  the  Toiles  and 
Indians  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Mlnisink,  In  York 
Government,  are  burning  and  destroying  all  beforo 


It  is  Said- the  enemy 'are  six  hundred  strong 
and  that  the  Toiles  Jain  thorn  every  hour,  it  is  not 
to  bo  doubted  that  they  will  -be  in  tills  State-  very 
soon,  and  the  inhabitants  nbov©  are  all  moving,  and  In 
the  greatest  distress  and  confusion.  By  a  letter  I 
have  seen  this  morning  from  Captain  Alexander  Pat¬ 
terson,  at  Colonel  Stroud’s,  stationed  as  quartermaster, 

It  Is  mentioned  that  they  have  neither  military  stores 
or  provisions,  so  that  it  they  should  suddenly  attack 
that  part  ot  this  country,  destltutc’of  help  as  they  are, 
the  country  rmist  Uy  before  the  enemy.” 

He  was  too  busy  with  Indians  to  bother  with  pro^ 
nouns.  Aifother  wrote :  “  Brant  Is  Doing  the  mis¬ 

chief  att  Peainpack,  and  to  my  sorrow  I  acquaint  you 
it  has  struck  the  People  lu  general  with  such  fear  that 
they  are  moving  away  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
Minlslnk  very  fast.  If  there  is  not  some  Means  Taken 
To  Stop  the  Enemy,  the  wliolo  of  the  Inhabitancy  will 
move  from  this  Place,  and  if  so,  pray  what  will  be  the 
Conslquence  ?  Ruin  and  Destruction  will  Emedlately 
Follow." 

When  the  lirst  of  the  fugitives  readied  Goshen,  ini 
Orange  County,  N.  Colonel  Tusten  who  commanded  - 
the  local  militia,  rallied  his  forces,  with  as  many  vol¬ 
unteers  as  could  be  raised,  and  hold  a  council  of  war. 

The  Indians,  having  devastated  the  valloy  and  gorged 
themselves  with  plunder,  had  begun  a  retreat.  Colonel 
Tusten  said  In  the  council  that  ho  doubted  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  a  pursuit  at  that  time,  for  the  Indians 
outnumbered  the  whites  two  to  one.  But  one  man 
cried : 

■  “  Let  the  brave  men  follow  me.  The  Cowards  may 

stay  behind.” 

It  was  Impossible  for  the  prudent  to  say  more.  So 
they  set  out.  They  were  joined  by  Colonel  Hathorn, 
of  the  “Warwick  Regiment,”  who  had  a  few  mon  with 
him.  He,  being  the  senior  officer,  took  command. 
Thirty-four  miles  from  their  starting  point  they  held 
another  council  of  war,  whero  the  leaders  were  blis¬ 
tered  by  the  words  of  valiant  subordinates.  So  Colonel 
Hathorn  decided  to  try  to  intercept  Brandt  at  the 
Lackawaxen  Ford  of  the  Delaware,  where  they  under¬ 
stood  he  was  going  to  cross  the  river.  Hathorn  and  Ills 
men  made  a  bold  dash  for  the  ford,  hoping  to  reach 
it  first.  But  Brandt  reversed  his  column,  passed  down 
a  ravine  and  came  upon  the  patriot  force  in  the  rear. 

The  battle  of  the  Minlslnk  followed.  The  scone  of  the 
light  Is  a  little  over  a  mile  from  this  town,  across  the 
river,  in  Sullivan  County,  ST.  Y. 

The  Americans  were  caught  like  a  lot  of  kittens  in 
a  bag,  but  Hathorn  was  a  gallant  officer  and  a 
sagacious  leader.  He  made  a  stout-hearted  fight.  On  * 
a  plateau  ne»r  the  river  the  Americans  took  their 
position.  They  threw  up  an  irregular  breastwork  of 
stones  and  logs.  They  used  every  crevice  and  boulder 
possible  as  a  means  of  protection,  and  lay  close  to  the 
■artli.  Ninety  men,  without  water  and  with  no  pro¬ 
vision*,  held  tills  position  from  10  o’clock  until  sun¬ 
down,  on  a  sultry  July  day. 

Before  a  shot  was  fired  Brandt  appeared  In  full  view" 
of  the  Americans  and  requested  them  to  surrender. 

He  said  Ills  force  was  superior  to  theirs,  and  lie  had 
them  penned  in.  If  they  surrendered,  he  would  pro¬ 
tect  them.  He  was  Interrupted  by  a  bullet,  lie  re- 
tlred,  and  the  Indians  immediately  began  a  furious 
fire.  The  little  plateau  was  covered  with  black  powder 
smoke,  from  which  the  little  red  flames  leaped  at  tlio 
Indians  like  tongues  of  snakes.  Brandt  opened  the 
battle  with  Ills  usual  cautiousness.  His  men  made  no 
targets  of  themselves.  But  crept  warily  toward  the 
Americans,  taking  advantage  of  every  feature  of  the 
ground  and  firing  at  every  hand,  head  or  shoulder 
which  appeared  above  the  rocks  on  the  plateau,  nut 
they  could  not  make  the  patriots  yield  an  inch,  though 


the  Indian  dead  Tuy  illicitly  on  the  sloj 


pant¬ 


ing,  powder-grimed  w'hites  on  the  height  held  their 
ground.  The  Indians  were  repelled  at  every  point. 
The  hand  of  Americans  on  the  plateau  had  grown  to 
manhood  with  rifles  In  their  hands.  They  were  of  that] 
bronzed  and  sturdy  race  who  were  hewing  their  way! 
through  the  matted  forests  and  making  homes  in  tsel 
dense° jungle.;  of  an  American  \Cuderness.  If  a  part 
of  the  line  flinched  even  for  a  moment,  they  would  all 
die  Each  man  felt  his  responsibility  as  a  link  In  the 
chain  of  defence,  and  yielded  not  an  Inch.  The  powder 
ran  short,  of  course,  and  they  had  to  make  every  bullet 
find  a  red.,  howling  mark.  . 

As  the  day  wore  on,  and  one  after  another  of  his 
whooping  minions  was  bowled  over  without  making  any 
gap  In  the  American  line,  Brandt  grew  disheartened.  It 
Is  said  "that  there  was  one  brave  hunter  who  held  the 
key  to  the  American  position.  It  is  not  explained  by 
any  one  how  this  could  be.  A  careful  Investigation 
of  the  battlefield  as  it  appears  to-day  fulls  to  discover 
any  spot  where  one  man  could  hold  the  key  to  the 
plateau  against  nearly  300  Indians.  Or,  if  there  was 
such  key,  why  leave  It  to  the  guardianship  of  one 
man,  unsupported  by  the  fire  of  his  comrades,  and 
with  no  reinforcing  body!  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
tradition  runs  that  way.  Near  sundown  the  Indians 
shot  this  man,  and  Brandt  with  a  body  of  warriors 
sprang  through  the  gap.  Immediately  the  Americans 
became  demoralized.  They  began  a  retreat.  Where 
the  noble  red  man  shines  out  in  transcendent  lustre  Is 
as  a  pursuer.  The  scalping-knife  and  the  tomahawk 
took  the  place  of  the  rifle.  The  American?  made  a 
frantic  rush  for  the  river.  Tile  Indians  sunk  their 
hatchets  in  the  body  of  every  white  man  they  could 
overtake.  Captain  Vail,  of  the  militia,  being  wounded 
in  the  battle,  was  unable  to  retreat.  While  seated 
nnon  a  rock,  bleeding,  he  was  slaughtered  by  the 
Indians  Seventeen  wounded  Americans  and  a  surgeon 
were  found  behind  a  ledge  of  rocks.  They  were  ah 
hilled  The  Americans,  scattered  and  broken,  won: 
out  with  fighting  against  overwhelming  numbers,  flee 
madly  Many  threw  themselves  into  the  Delawan 
and  endeavored  to  escape  by  swimming  as  much  a: 
nossible  under  the  water.  A  small  and  decrepit  banc 
of  those  who  had  fought  arrived  home  safely.  Then 
were  thirty-three  widows  in  the  Presbyterian  oongrega 

ti0Fiftv  men  Tcid  been  cut  off  from  the  main  body  b; 
Brandt’s  sudden  attack.  They  took  no  part  in  th< 
battle  at  all.  It  Is  said  that  they  were  led  by  thi 
man  who  made  the  valorous  oration  at  the  council  o 
war.  .  _  "*■' 


AN  OLD  TltfE  BED  WEST. 


The  Flr«t  Bottliwl  American  Lager  Beer  j 
Brewed  at  Willard,  Pa. 


( From  the  M  it  ford  Dispatch  ) 

Among  random  jottings  by  an  ex  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  we  find 
the  following  reminiscence  of  the 
Loreauz  brewery  : 

“  Pike  county  claims  tha  honor  of 
selling  the  first  bottled  American  lager 
beer  for  family  ns*  in  the  United  States.  ; 
Away  back  in  1819,  Remey  Loreaux  ad- 1 
vertised  in  the  Pike  county  Democrat 
that  that  be  was  engaged  in  brewing  his 
celebrated  Bavarian  beer  at  his  brewery  j 
in  Dingmau  township,  three  miles  west 
of  Milford,  and  was  prepared  to  fill  all 
orders  trom  his  customers  in  large  or 
small  qnaotitii-B.  Brewer  Loreanx  be¬ 
gan  brewing  this  beer  in  1847  The  beer 


Ea&a.  tli  a 

corks  being  forced  into '"the  bottles  by 
hand  and  held  down  by  strong  twine.  It 
is  said  that  better  lager  beer  was  never 
made  any  where  than  in  the  little  brew¬ 
ery  on  the  Ra>  mondskill.  I  should  like 
to  sample  a  specimen  of  Brewer  Lor- 
eaux’s  bottling.” 

The  old  brewery  buildings,  long  since 
gone  to  ruin,  still  stand  on  the  Loreaux 
farm  in  Diugman  township,  now  owned  j 
by  B.  O.  Boillotat  whose  wife  is  a  grand-  i 
daughter  of  Remey  Loreaux.  The  brew¬ 
ing  of  beer  ceased  at  tbe  death  of  Mr. 
Lore«ux  over  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 
hue  quality  of  the  amber  liquid  made  at 
tne  brewery  is  still  eulogized  by  old- 
timers  of  bibulous  tendencies. 


From,  ^ & — 
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THE  PARKER’S  GLEN  ICE  TOWER 


Photographed  by  Artist  Allerton — A  Si^ht 
Worth  Seeing. 

Photographer  Wm.  Allerton  visited 
Parker’s  Glen  Tuesday  last  in  company 
with  chief  plumber  of  the  Delaware 
Division,  Luther  Beckwith,  and  took 
several  views  of  the  immense  ice  tower, 
which  the  cold  weather  has  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Erie  tracks  near  the 
depot.  This  crystal  pyramid  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Beckwith’s  calculations, 

I  about  125  feet  iu  height,  and  is  cons¬ 
tantly  growiug.  The  tower  is  directly 
'  over  the  small  pipe,  which  furnishes  the 
jet  of  water,  and  the  water  forces  its 
way  through  a  little  hole  iu  the  centre 
of  the  beautiful  mass  and  issues  out  of 
I  the  topmost  pinnacle  iu  the  form  of  a 
due  spray. 

Operator  Werd,  at  Parker’s  Glen,  j 
with  tbe  aid  of  an  axe,  climbed  part  way  j 
up  the  tower  and  cau  be  seen  iu  one  of  j 
the  views  sittiug  on  a  small  ledge  of  ice. 
Be  looks  like  a  pigmy. 

Never  before  in  many  j-ears  has  the 
ice  tower  grown  so  large  aud  tall.  Its 
great  beauty  cannot  be  described  and  it 
|  is  worth  a  trip  to  Parker’s  Glen  to  see 
it.  Allertun’s  photographs  of  it  are 
excellent. 
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FIRST  BOTTLED  LACK  It  BEER 


rewed  and  Put  Up  Forty-five  Years  Ago 
n  tile  Pine  Mountains  of  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

If  any  one  ever  writes  the  history  of 
er  and  the  growth  of  its  use  in  this 
country,  he  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  Pike  county,  Pa.,  claims  tg  have  been 
the  fi rsTb'oTn m'  oT'gernrin e  Bavarian  lager 
beer  for  family  use,  and  to  have  been  the 
first  rural  district  in  all  these  United 
States  not  only  to  use  and  appropriate 
that  then  wholesome  and  invigorating 
beverage,  but  to  brew  it. 

According  to  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Sun,  in  which  the  story  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  lager  beer  brewing  and  use  in 
New  York  city  was  told,  the  beverage 
was  first  introduced  to  the  metropolis  as 
a  home  production  about  fifty  years  ago, 
and  was  sold  at  the  brewery  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  19th  street  and  Broadway  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  came  for  it  presumably  with 
Ditchers  and  pails,  thus  being  the  originals 
of  that  now  numerous  and  sometimes  not 
altogether  reputable  class  of  patrons  of 
the  retail  beer  trade,  “the  workers  of  the 
growler.”  Lager  beer,  it  seems,  was  sold 
10  families  in  this  way  exclusively  for 
several  years,  but  if  the  households  whose 
honored  heads  chased  the  primitive  and 
highly  respectable  duck  in  the  pioneer 
New  York  brewery  had  been  domiciled 
about  that  time  in  the  town  of  Milford, 
Pike  county,  or  in  its  adjacent  country, 
they  might  have  had  their  beer  delivered 
po  them  at  their  doors,  bottled,  and  fresh 
from  the  cool  vaults  of  a  brewery  high 
among  the  hills,  whei'e  its  odor  of  hops 
and  malt  mingled  with  the  balmy  frag- 
ance  of  surrounding  pines. 

Among  the  brewers  who  came  from 
iurope  and  helped  to  make  New  York’s 

'curb/  lager  was  a  Frenchman  naShe-i 
feeme  Loreaux.  For  some  reasons  the 

wilds  of  Pike  county  had  been  chosen 
about  that  time  as  a  settling  place  for 
newly  arrived  French  families,  and  quite 
a  colony  of  people  of  that  nationality  had 
taken  np  land  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Milford.  Forty-five  years  ago,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  Reme  Loreaux  came  from  New 


m  Pike  county  and  bought  a  farm 
ffee  miles  from  Milford,  on  the  now 
imous  creek  known  as  the.Raymondskill . 
There,  as  an  experiment,  he  fitted  up  a 
shed  into  a  rude  brewery,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1847  he  introduced  to  this  then , 
intensely  rural  region  what  is  confidently 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  brewing  of  j 
lag&r  beer  ever  made  in  the  United  States, 
outside  of  the  large  cities.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  great  success.  The  beer 
found  the  Pike  county  palate  one  well 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  any  good 
thing  in  the  line  of  beverages  that  cheer, 
and  as  the  palate  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  in  sj-inpathy  with  the  Pike 
county  idea  in  that  respect,  it  was  not* 
long  before  Loreaux  found  his  rude 
brewery  too  small  to  meet  the  demandl 
for  the  new  tap,  and  he  erected  by  the' 
side  of  a  wonderful  spring  on  his  place  a 
large  stone  brewery,  from  material  with 
which  the  farm  was  provided  in  greater  j 
abundance  than  the  ordinary  need  of 
•  agriculture  demanded. 

There  is  in  possession  of  the  writer  an 
advertisement  which  Brewer  Lctreaux  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Pike,  County  Democrat  in  1S49, 
which  is  probably  the  first  advertisement 
in  an  American  newspaper  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  merits  of 
I  ne^v  beverage,  “ft,  Loreaux,''  it  says, 
pis  1I0W  engaged  in  brewing  his  cele-  * 

I  grated  Bavarian  beer  at  his  brewery  in 
Dingman  township,  three  miles  west  froml 
Milford,  and  is  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  ' 
from  his  customers  in  large  and  small 
quantities  for  cash  or  in  exchange  for 
grain  of  all  descriptions.  The  above  justly 
celebrated  beverage  is  recommended  as 
.being  superior  in  flavor  to  any  similar  j 
article  manufactured,  and  is  drunk  in' 
preference  to  Burt’s  and  Millbank’s  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  For  fatuity  use  the 
Bavarian  beer  is  rapidly  growing  in  pub-  |(j 
lie  favor.  A  supply  iu  barrels  or  half 
barrels  is  kept  constantly  on  hand  ready 
for  delivery  as  soon  as  ordered.” 

The  present  great  beer  bottling  trade  is  “ 
a  business  that  has  grown  up  since  the 
civil  war,  but  for  nearly  two  years  before  : 
the  date  of  the  above  advertisement  Rente 
Loreaux  was  bottling  beer  in  his  back- 
woods  brewery  and  delivering  it  to 
families,  hotels  and  saloons.  The  beer 
was  put  up  in  quart  claret  bottles,  of 
which  he  never  failed  of  a  supply,  for  the 
cellar  of  every  French  settler  in  the  region 
was  always  stocked  with  the  popular  wine 


b _ 

of  their  native  land.  The  corf 
forced  into  the  bottles  by  hand  and  bound 
down  with  strong  twine. 

The  beer  made  at  tlity old-time  brewery 
was  the  genuine  lager  of  Bavaria,  the 
pure  distillation  of  the  best  bops  and 
barley,  requiring  weeks  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  I:  was  before  tlie  days  of 
grape  sugar,  aloes  and  soda,  and  before 
beer  makers  bad  even  dreamed  of  the 
time  that  was  coming  when  the  head 
brewer  must  be  a  chemist.  It  was' a  rare 
brew,  and  for  years  the  stone  brewery 
back  on  the  Raymondskill  meadows  was 
the  popular  resort  for  pleasure  seekers 
from  miles  around,  who  sought  its  cool 
vaults  and  quaffed  from  old  stone  mugs 
the  foaming  product  of  its  vats.  But  with 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and  the  new 
influences  that  followed  it  the  business  of 
the  pioneer  country  brewery  began  to 
wane,  and  soou  after  the  war  the  making 
of  beer  there  was  discontinued.  Reme 
Loreaux  died,  his  family  became  scat-’ 
tered,  and  the  property  passed  into  other 
hands.  The  old  brewery  is  now  but  a 
picturesque  landmark.  The  great  spring 
at  one  side  of  it  is  a  favorite  resting  place 
tor  fishermen  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  privilege  of  whipping  for 
trout  in  the  Raymondskill  through  the) 
Loreaux  meadows,  few  of  whom  know! 
that  the  crumbling  old  building  in  whose* 
shadow  they  sit  has  so  important  a  place! 
in  the  history  of  one  of  the  great  in-j 
dnstries  of  the  land. — [Sun. 
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From,  d/re. 

. .  MM*  V 


Bate,  ZlL&ld.JcL 
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he  “sack  -  r” TsdSBflF 

the  fresh  water  streams  iff  Kew  York,  i-eim- 
S.A“la’_TMaine»l  Mmols,  Michigan  and  other 
?ne  n.amB  “sucker,"  or  sucking-fish, 

hihit  to t7ari0UiS  Telostean  fishes  from  their 
habit  of  attaching  themselves  by  the  mouth 

“  *?,y  spewa.!  structures  ttffired  objeots.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  authorities,  the  Remora  is  one  of 
m  fa,m‘!lttr  of  tte  species  of  this  fish. 

snf.kp^)”an<i..tlle1fisl1  is  known  as  the  “lump 
?”k*r;  ,or  <;ock  Paidle.”  The  name  of  euck- 
g  fish  has  also  been  given  to  species  of  the 
genus  Liparus,  of  which  the  common  sea- 
sucker,  or  sea-snail,  is  a  familiar  kind.  There 
is  also  a  fish  known  as  Montague’s  sucker, 
which  is  a  member  of  this  group. 

,-r.  vet  °f  th?  fTst  ,men  seen  by  the  reporter, 
n  his  search  for  information  regarding  the 

Was  0l<i  “Jack’’  Moylan,  one  of  the 
best  known  residents  of  the  Sixth  ward,  who 

The  attatf51^  reputation  as  a  fisherman. 
_nQ  attention  of  Mr.  Moylatt  was  called 


f. _ _ _  .  ,  ,  ^rrgpg  - 

.‘®  axtlcle  regarding  the  debate  In  the  Sen- 
4^*  ^tmich  is  printed  above. 

*™.  1  declare,”  said, Abe  old  man,  “if  that 
n?  \L 111  outrage.  The  id?i  of  the  lawmakers 
of  the  State  not  knowing  all  about  ‘suckers.’ 
Why,  the  sucker”  is  the  finest  fish  that 
i?  the  waters  of  New  York  State,  bar 
.^?xlr  tr<>nt,  bass,  pickerel  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  don’t  compare  with  the  ‘suck- 
f-  t  c°me  from  up  New  York  State  myself, 
and  studied  the  ‘sucker’  and  his  ways  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  I  think  I  am  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  his  abilities.  Why  sav 
my  dream  of  Paradise  is  to  fish  for  ‘suckers’’ 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  then  .  eat  them 
every  time  you  get  the  chance,  tip  where  I 
came  from  the  can  only  eat  ‘suckers’  in  the 
spring  and  I  used  to  always  quit  work  in 
order  to  fish  for  them.  Now,  I’ll  tea  you  all 
I  know  about  ‘suckers.’ 

“You  know,”  said  Mr.  Moylan,  “I  was  born 
in  Pennsyivanta  away  back  in  the  ’20’s.  Mv 
folks  settled  at  different  places  when  I  was 
a  boy ,  but  every  place  we  moved  to  was  on 
freeh-water  river,  and  in  every  one  of 
these  streams  there  were  ‘suckers’  to  be 
found.  We  didn’t  call  them  ‘suckers’  then 
but  we  had  some  kind  of  a  name  for  them’ 
After  I  got  married  I  moved  to  Lackawaxen, 
a  to”'n,  011  the  El'ie  Railroad,  through  which 

??*  ?. t^are,  HiT  flows’  Now  that  was  a 
place  Fir  suckers.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
tons  of  those  fish  taken  from  the  river  at 
Lackawaxen,  and  up  to  three  years  ago  it 
was  known  as  the  ‘suoker’  town.  It  was 
given  that  name  hy  the  railroad  men,  who 
used  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  sale  of 
suckers  in  the  springtime.” 

*3e^raS  “°  h'ace  aIonff  the  Delaware 
Rnm  where  suckers’  could  be  caugbt  in 
such  quantities  as  they  could  be  at  Lacka- 
waxen.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
tefnfTt  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  had 
built  a  large  dam  across  the  river  at  that 

cffw  aiDK  lt.'Was  s<>  high  that  it  proved  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  ‘suckers’  when  thev 

th\ri™r  every  year  to  spawn  I 
don  t  know  whether  you  ever  saw  a-  "sucker” 

he  “te’ like  1Thcell‘T°1lS"metllinS  about  wbat 
ne  is  like.  The  -‘sucker’  is  a  fish  mat  is 

from  four  to  seven  inches  long.  He  has  a 

very  laige  mouth,  somewhat  oval  in  shatje  is 

white  underneath,  and  a  dark  brown'ish  color 

on  his  hack  and  sides.  It’s  all  nonsense  for 

1870Y  whenmbey  we^ntifuh  ^  ^  around 
tt6  to  ®°hools, Tuf1  whe^tbey 

VT±  and  Wer,e  tost  scooped  out  Wim  nets 

baskets  or  anything  else  that  came  han  lv’ 
“f  they  would  get  so  thick  below  the 
dam  that  you  could  not  see  the  water  Noth 

Zj-JZ  m?1.6  b,ut  tbe  and  black 

Jacks  of  the  suckers.’  The  Erie  Railroad 

iam  wM\0nl5:  a  SUort  distance  from  ?Se 

he  trains  V*  '5,  '  -View  of  Passengers  on 

me  trains.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ‘suckers’ 

ralfv  Tn'n/  tMck’  the  trains  would  gen- 
Z  ZJL" “S.  f°r  fiTe  or  ten  minutes  in  order 
o  give  the  passengers  an  opportunity  of 
vitnessmg  the  extraordinary  sight.  Durin- 
hese  stops  the  Lackawaxen  boys  always  im! 

IfTbe  fim6  ^PP°rtUIllt/  by  selling  hundreds 
if  the  fish,  strung  on  birch  rods,  to  the  traln- 

nen,  who  purchased  them  for  next  to  nothing 

g00d  prices  at  tawns  and 
ities  farther  along  on  the  line  which  were 
ot  on  the  river.  In  this  way  Lackawaxen 
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came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘sueker’  town  'all 
along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
“The  ‘sucker’  is  indeed  a  slow,  lazy  fish 
but  he  is  a  knowing  one  for  all  that.  Their 
mouth  Is  the  most  peculiar  feature  about 
them.  It  is  almost  round  and  very  large  and 
when  a  ‘aucker’-  takes  the  hook  it  generally 
goes  very  far  fiown  in  his  interior  The 
I  ‘sucker’  has  large  eyes,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  will  roll  them  and  scowl  at  the  fisherman 
who  captures  him,  is  very  amusing.  In  eighty 
years  of  life,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world,  and  ate  many  kinds  of  fish,  but  there 
are  none,  in  my  estimation,  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  flavor  of  a  ‘sucker’  in  the 
,  spring.” 

"The  best  way,  in  fact,  the  only  proper  way  . 
to  cook  a  ‘sucker,’  is  to  fry  him.  When 
cooked,  the  fish  is  more  solid  and  tender  than 
any  flash  I  know  of.  Any  one  who  has  eat  a 
I ‘sucker’  at  the  proper  time  o  year  will 
never  give  up  the  desire  to  taste  one  again 
Now,  in  summer,  it  would  take  a  long  course 
of  fasting  to  get  me  to  eat  a  ‘sucker.’  At 
i  that  time  of  the  year  they  are  soft  and  fat 
and  no  one  bothers  trying  to  catch  them’ 
What  surprises  me  is  that  the  ‘sucker’’ 
should  he  so  unknown  to  residents  of  this  city 
and  New  York.  That  reminds  me  of  a  good 
joke  on  my  wife  when  we  came  to  this  city 
from  Lackawaxen.  Our  house  was  carried 
away  by  a  spring  freshet  in  the  Delaware 
River,  and  we  decided  ijj^t  Instead  of  rebifild- 
ing,  we  would  move  to  tjfiis  c%  wfce&jmaL 
sons  and daughters  were  residing.  Well,  we 
bad  a  house  fitted  up,  and  then  moved  into  it.  ■ 
The  first  we.ek  we  were  thetre  l  made  arrange-  ; 
monte  for  all  the  tradesmen  to  call  at  the 
house  for  orders.  The  first  Friday  we  were 
in  our  new  home  a  boy  called  from  the  fish 
market. 

“My  wife  was  undecided  as  to  what  kind 
of  fish  to  get,  but  as  it  was  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  knowing  that  I  liked  ‘suckers,’  she 
told  the  hoy  to  bring  some. 

“  ‘We  ain’t  got  no  “suckers,”  ’  replied  the 
boy. 

“  ‘No  “suckers,”  ’  said  she,  ‘why,  surely, 
you  must  keep  them.’ 

“  ‘What  kind  of  a  looking  fish  iare  they?’ 
said  the  boy. 

j  “  Well,  they  are  a  fish  with  large  eyes  and 
|mouth,  are  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  and 
(are  white  underneath.’ 

“  ‘Oh,’  said  the  hoy,  ‘you  mean  haddock. 

!  That’s  what  we  call  them.’ 

“  Well,  we  call  them  “suckers,”  but  as 
long  as  you  know  what  I  mean,  you  better 
bring  me  about  six  of  them.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  the  boy,  who  went  to  the  . 
fish  market  and  gave  the  order  for  six  hao-  ; 
dock.  The  fish  man  was,  of  course,  some-  ; 
what  surprised  at  receiving  such  an  order; 

I  but  made  up  his  mind,  I  suppose,  that  be 
had  a  big  hoarding  house  to  supply,  and  he 
!  sent  the  fish.  Two  hours  after  the  boy  had 
called,  my  wife  was  surprised  to  see  that 
j  individual  struggling  on  his  way  to  the 
house,  with  a  huge  basket  of  fish.  She  was 
still  more  surprised  when  the  boy  turned 
over  the  basket  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen, 
and  presented  her  with  a  bill  for  six  haddock 
weighing  seventy-five  pounds,  and  calling  for 
the  payment  of  $6.75  for  tlie  same.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  she  did  not  pay  It,  and 
dul  not  again  send  to  that]  store,  for 
I  ‘suckers.’  ” 


f  An  old  pine  tree  that  has  been  a  landmark 
'in  the  Pike  county  mountain  because  of  its 
great  height,  was  cut  down  a  few  days  ago. 
The  tree  was  found  to  be  372  feet  high,  and  the 
infallible  records  of  the  rings  of  its  stein  showed  | 
its  age  to  be  402  years,  so  that  it  was  a  respect¬ 
able-sized  tree  62  years  of  age  when  Columbus 
discovered  America.  It  was  perfectly  sound  | 
from  butt  to  tip  and  will  cut  $2,000  worth  of 
I  umber. _  '  _ 

THE  MONARCH  OF  THE  FOREST 
An  old  pine  tree  that  has  been  a  land¬ 
mark  in  the  Pike  county  mountains  be¬ 
cause  of  its  great  height,  was  cut  down  a 
few  days  ago.  The  tree  was  found  to  be 
372  feet  high,  and  the  infallible  records 
of  the  rims  of  it  stems  showed  it  age  to 
be  462  years,  so  that  it  was  a  respectable 
sized  tree  62  years  of  age  when  Colum¬ 
bus  Discovered  America.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  sound  from  butt  to  tip  and  will 
cut  $2,000  worth  of  lumber. -Strouds¬ 
burg  Times. 
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TtfTWsSIONS  OF  PIKE  ClUNTY 
PENNA,  V 

Milfobd,  Pike  County,  Pa, 
July  27, 1893. 

Dear  Standard: 

Having  discovered  a  delightful  spot  in 
which  to  pass  the  summer,  1  desire  to  share 
the  pleasure  of  our  retreat  with  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  cast  about  for  a  country  resort 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  happiness  of  daily 
Hass. 

The  subjoined  sketch  of  the  Pike  County 
Missions  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

The  journey  to  Milford  is  made  via  Jersey 
City.  The  horse  cars  convey  the  passengers 
from  the  Pennsylvania  depot  to  the  Erie  sta¬ 
tion.  A  ticket  bought  in  Philadelphia  for 
High  Point  procures  the  holder  the  privilege 
of  checking  baggage  to  Port  Jervis.  At  the 
latter  place  stages  for  Milford  await  the 
trains.  Leaving  the  Erie  depot  in  Jersey 


City  at  3  45  P.  M.Ibe  traveler  reaches  Milford 
about  7  30.  The  drive  by  stage,  over  a  fine 
road,  is  a  very  enjoyable  experience,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  hotel  accommodation  will  be  found  at  ; 
the  journey’s  end. 


Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  become  so 
well  known  to  sportsmen  and  summer  tour¬ 
ists  on  account  of  the  exceptional  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  romantic  scenery — and  has  so 
frequently  been  brought  before  the  public 
through  the  daily  papers  as  the  scene  of 
thrilling  bear-hunt  adventures,  marvellous 
fish  and  snake  stories— that  the  Catholic 
reader,  who  is  accustomed  to  judge  things 
and  places  according  to  a  spiritual  standard, 
may  at  first  be  startled,  though  surely  pleased, 
to  read  an  account  of  missionary  life  within 
this  wild  and  as  yet  thinly-populated  section 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 

Even  though  Pike  County  were  not  so 
famous  for  Its  rare  scenery,  Its  bluestone 
quarries,  Its  Shohola  Glen,  its  Blooming 
Grove  Park,  of  Horace  Greeley  fame,  Church 
history  might  give  it  honorable  mention  as 
being  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
parental  home  of  the  great  and  zealous  In-, 
dian  missionary,  Father  Craft,  who  spent 
many  of  his  earlier  days  here  at  Milford,  and 
who  as  a  clerical  student  was  wont  to  teach 
the  Sundaj-school  in  the  little  Church  of  St. 
Patrick  during  his  summer  vacations. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  Kev.  Joseph 
Smith  to  this  mission  a  few  years  ago,  there 
'was  not  a  resident  priest  within  the  limits  of 


Pike  County,  and  the  territory  was  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  by  priests  of  the  adjacent, 
though  distant,  parishes.  Father  Smith 
labored  zealously,  but  the  trials  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  mission  were  beyond  his  strength, 


and  he  soon  resigned  his  charge  to  return  to 
the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  to  which  Society  he 
had  belonged.  Thereupon  the  Bight  Rev. 
Bishop  appointed  the  present  pastor,  Bev. 
Joseph  William  Trelz,  formerly  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  this  por-, 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  The  good  little  i 
priest  is  working  hard  and  faithfully ;  and 
may  God  reward  and  crown  his  labors  with 
the  very  best  results. 

^Catholics  of  our  cities  who  are  greeted  by 
the  cross  mounted  steeple  In  whatsoever 
direction  they  may  cast  their  glance,  and| 
who  can  hardly  go  out  for  a  stroll  without  j 
espying  the  distinctive  form  of  a  priest,  are 
wont  to  confine  missionary  life  within  thej 
States  almost  exclusively  to  the  far  West,  not 
aware  that  there  are,  even  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  State,  such  extensive  missionary  j 
fields  as  that  of  Pike  County,  where  both  the; 
laborers  may  be  said  to  be  few  and  the  bar-: 
vest  small. 

Now  Pike  County  is  the  most  northeasterly  j 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Dela-i 
ware  river  forms  the  boundary  line  between; 
our  Stat6  and  Sussex  County  in  New  Jersey; 
and  Orange  and  Sullivan  Counties  in  New; 
York  State.  The  mission  extends  over  an 
area  of  about  forty  miles,  including  the  sta- 
of  Matamoras,  Pend  Eddy.  Parker’s i 
(Tat-  4T 'v*'hola,  Lackawaxen  and  Rowlands, 
^  n  Milford. 


Milford  li  the  lovely  little  county  Beat  of 
Pike,  eight  miles  from  Port  Jervis— onee 
a  much  cherished  country  retreat  of  Horace* 
Greeley,  and  even  yet  the  favorite  summer 
resort  of  many  city  people.  Alas  1  many  of 
the  Catholics  in  the  vicinity  of  Milford— 
chiefly  of  French  descent— have  long  ago  de 
sorted  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  of  their 
country,  and  have  fallen  into  religious  Indif- 
;*■  ference.  The  little  church  which  Bishop 
O’Hara  purposely  dedicated  to  Ireland’s 
atron  saint,  with  the  prayer  that  the  great 
t.  Patrick  by  his  intercession  might  reclaim 
bis  stray  countrymen,  stands  almost  alone 
near  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Ab  the  win¬ 
ters  are  exceedingly  severe  and  the  church 
much  exposed  to  snow-drifts,  the  priest 
gathers  his  little  flock  of  twenty  commu¬ 
nicants  together  in  a  little  chapel  erected  at 
the  pastoral  residence,  which  is  more  favor¬ 
ably  located,  and  there  offers  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  every  other  Sunday.  During  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  however,  when 
the  little  congregation  is  somewhat  augment¬ 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  Catholic  summer  visitors, 
there  is  Mass  every  Sunday. 

The  first  mission  station  of  note  1b  Mata- 
moras,  the  attractive  little  village  across  the 
Delaware  opposite  Port  Jervis,  where  there 
is  a  settlement  of  about  twenty-five  Catholic 
families.  A  piece  of  property  was  purchased 
here  some  years  ago  for  a  chapel,  but  the 
latter  could  not  be  erected,  owing  to  the 
want  of  funds,  and  Holy  Mass  continues  to 
be  said  in  the  school-house,  while  the  Pro* 
testants  have  a  neat  and  attractive  house  of 
worship. 

Pond  Eddy,  Parker’s  Glen,  Shohola,  Lack- 
awaxen  and  Rowlands  are  small  settlements 
along  the  Delaware  river  and  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who  work 
in  the  blue-stone  quarries  or  on  the  railroad 
and  canal.  The  whole  mission  does  not 
count  more  than  seventy-five  families,  made 
up  mostly  of  quarry-men,  railroaders  and 
canal-men,  a  few  having  wretched  farms, 
that  barely  produce  enough  to  keep  them 
from  starvation.  They  live  widely  scattered 
over  a  wild  country,  in  board  huts  and  shan¬ 
ties  of  the  poorest  type.  As  the  reader  may 
surmise,  they  are  people  who  are  even  far. 
below  the  medium  standard  of  sooial,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  culture.  But  the  old  folks, 

I  who  emigrated  to  this  country  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  have  generally  been  loyal  to 
holy  Mother  Church,  though,  alasl  their 
I  children  have  grown  up  barely-instructed  in 
the  fundamental  truths  of  their  holy  faith, 
and  are  on  the  verge  of  spiritual  ruin.  Many 
have  grown  up  without  having  received  the 
holy  sacraments,  and,  indeed,  the  difficulty 
of  overcoming  their  indifference  and  of  reach¬ 
ing  them  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  their 
first  holy  confession  and  communion  can 
hardly  be  imagined. 

There  are  but  two  chapels  in  the  whole 
mission,  the  one  at  Milford,  already  referred 
to,  and  another  poor  little  chapel  at  Lacka- 
waxen,  and  many  of  the  Catholics  must  walk 
as  many  as  five,  eight  and  ten  miles  to  get  to 
either. 

The  priest  reaches  his  extensive  mission  by 
means  of  stage  and  rail,  and  in  case  of 
urgency  frequently  rides  on  coal  trains, 
freight  and. band  cars,  though  not  without 
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great  peril  of  life.  But,  from  what  danger 
will  a  priest  shrink  where  the  salvation  of  a 
soul  is  at  stake? 

As  the  supply  of  church  parapbarnalia  is 
scant  and  the  good  priest  Is  constrained  to 
take  all  the  requisites  for  divine  service  with 
him,  he  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  good 
sized  mission  box  and  valise,  which  must 
make  bis  travels  even  more  cumbersome. 
Still  he  is  ever  on  his  errand  of  love— to  offer 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  some  forlorn  place,  to 
visit  the  sick  and  dying,  to  prepare  some  poor 
neglected  creature  for  bis  first  sacraments,  to 
bring  peace  and  consolation  to  seme  s  filleted 
|  heart.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  the 
severity  of  a  Pike  County  winter  and  who 
are  familiar  with  its  wild  and  almost  impassa¬ 
ble  roads,  its  icy  and  snow-drifted  mountain- 
passes,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  priest.  How  often 
when  he  has  braved  the  fierce  blast  of  winter 
and  traveled  thirty  miles  to  say  Holy  Mass 
'  he  finds  but  a  few  faithful  souls  present, 

:  while  many  whose  souls  are  famishing  for  the 
very  want  of  spiritual  nourishment,  have  re¬ 
mained  comfortably  in  their  homes.  Surely, 
this  must  be  more  painful  and  mortifying  to 
the  priest’s  sensitive  heart  than  human  nature 
can  endure  and  God’s  grace  must  lend  him 
powerful  support  amid  such  trials.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  this  poor  Father  manages 
to  subsist  on  so  poor  a  mission.  He  tells  me 
some  kind  and  devout  city  friends  send  him 
Holy  Mass  Intentions  occasionally ;  he  lives 
frugally,  and  when  traveling  depends  upon 
the  hospitality  of  some  Catholic  family.  If 
there  is  no  spare  bed,  there  is  generally  an 
old  lounge  or  bunk  in  some  corner  of  the 
house,  where  the  mistress  prepares  a  little 
bed  and  His  Reverence  is  done  up  for  the 
night.  The  mistress  is  neither  cook  nor 
housekeeper,  but  she  tries  hard  to  do  her  best 
for  the  clergyman,  who  condescendingly 
bears  any  defect  or  deficiency  with  patient 
forbearance. 

How  to  make  the  reader  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  divine  mys¬ 
teries  must  be  celebrated  on  missions  where 
there  are  no  chapels,  I  would  beg  the  reader 
jto  accompany  me  to  the  little  school-house  at 
Pond  Eddy.  It  is  a  small,  low  shanty  that 
looks  deserted  as  it  stands  alone  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  amid  the  debris 
which  the  river  during  high  water  casts  upon 
its  shores.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  had  once 
received  a  coat  of  paint— Indian  red  I  The 
ceiling  is  low,  cracked  and  partly  fallen. 
There  is  no  furniture  save  a  dezm  or  more 
hemlock  benches,  which  the  school-boy’s  de¬ 
structive  weapon,  the  pen-knife,  has  fright¬ 
fully  mutilated,  and  an  old  desk,  which  the 
carpenter’s  skill  may  have  transformed  from 
a  dry-goods  box  The  windows  are  broken 
and  tell  the  story  of  many  a  siege  1  A  huge 
stove,  which  has  spurned  the  blast  of  many 
terific  winters  and  almost  blackened  the 
walls  and  ceiling  once  a  virgin  white,  stands 
in  the  room’s  centre. 

This  little  structure,  outside  of  school  pur¬ 
poses,  is,  moreover,  used  for  Protestant  Sun¬ 
day-school  service,  party  and  ball-room  and 
campaign-meeting ;  but  here  also  is  offered 
up  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  amid  surroundings  that  seem  in 
as  little  harmony  with  His  Eternal  Majesty 
as  were  His  birth  at  Bethlehem  and  the 
[  whole  course  of  His  Divine  Life.  Ah  I  if 


angel*“were  to  bear  away  this  llttle^trac- 
ture  to  some  blessed  spot  for  sacred  venera¬ 
tion  and  to  save  It  from  farther  profanation, 
they  should  merit  the  Christian  world’s  grati¬ 
tude  and  admiration  no  less  than  for  their 
kind  guardianship  over  the  house  of  Naza 
reth. 

But  I  must  go  on  with  my  narrative,  as  the 
priest  is  coming  from  Milford  this  evening  to 
hear  confessions  at  the  house  of  Mike  Ma-i 
ioney  and  to  say  holy  Mass  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  By  way  of  parenthesis  I  might  state 
that  there  never  was  a  confessional  until  the 
priest  made  a  portable  one  himself,  and  when 
he  put  it  to  its  first  use  many  of  the  good 
people  wondered  why  his  reverence  was  hid¬ 
ing  himself.  At  half-past  seven  Sunday 
morning  the  pr'est  goes  to  the  school-house 
to  prepare  things  for  holy  Mass.  With  the 
aid  of  a  few  womeD,  the  desk  or  the  trans¬ 
formed  dry-goods  box  and  the  addition  of  a 
few  more  boxes  is  covered  with  sheets  and 
fixed  up  for  an  altar.  Another  sheet  is 
tacked  up  against  the  black  board  to  serve 
as  a  more  btfitting  back-ground.  There  Is 
no  decoration  of  any  kind— nay,  not  even  a 
flower,  not  an  ornament  save  the  little  brass 
crucifix,  two  glass  candlesticks  and  a  home¬ 
made  missal-stand.  By  eight  o’clock  all  is 
ready— from  fifty  to  seventj -five  men,  women 
and  children  have  gathered  and  the  priest 
begins  to  vest.  The  cbaauble  he  is  going  to 
wear  is  an  old  shabby  white  one,  which  must1 
have  been  in  use  for  a  score  of  years,  for  the 
people  have  never  seen  one  of  another  color; 
not  to  Judge  rashly,  the  alb  would  appear  to 
be  made  of  cambric  trimmed  at  she  bottom 
with  the  lace  of  some  old  curtains.  The 
chalice  in  which  the  Most  Precious  Blood  is 
to  be  consecrated  is  a  poor  metal  silver- j 
plated  one.  When  the  priest  begins  the  Holy  I 
Sacrifice  there  is  no  altar-boy  to  recite  the 
prayers,  but  Mr.  Hickey,  a  gray-haired  old 
man,  who  used  to  serve  Maas  when  a  lad  in 
old  Ireland,  Btill  remembers  (if  he  don’t  for¬ 
get  it)  when  to  ring  the  bell  and  transfer  the 
book.  Holy  Mass  is  interrupted  by  a  fierce 
wind  dashing  open  one  of  the  board  shutters 
and  sending  a  whistling  gale  through  the 
broken  windows— extinguishing  the  candles, 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  missal  and  putting 
the  priest’s  vestments  into  a  flatter.  Sad 
and  painful  as  this  narrative  may  sound  to 
the  pious  reader,  it  furnishes  him  with  a  true 
picture  .of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  our  faith  must1 
often  be  celebrated  at  mission-stations  for 
want  of  means  to  build  a  House  of  God  I  a 
little  chapel.  It  must,  indeed,  be  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  for  the  priest  to  offer  up  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  with  even  ordinary  devotion! 
and  attention ;  and  it  is  bard  to  realize  how 
a  coarse  people,  barely  instructed  in  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  weak  in  their  faith,  should  be 
strengthened  in  their  belief  and  impressed 
with  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Mysteries  celebrated  without  even  the 
shadow  of  solemnity  and  amid  surroundings 
so  unattractive.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  are  very  devout  and  whose  faith  Is  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  but  there  are  many  others,  who  are 
weak  and  indifferent  in  their  faith,— who  arei 
even  repelled  by  so  cold  a  service,  and  who 
for  the  slightest  pretext  will  miss  holy  Mass 
to  attend  the  more  sensational  meetings  of 
Protestarts. 

Surely  it  would  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
poor,  devoted  priest  if  the  devout  and  gen- 
erous  readers  of  this  sketch  of  mission  life  in 


Pike  County  were  moved  and 
send  him  some  assistance  to  build  bis  little 
cbapels  at  Matamoras  and  at  Pond  Eddy;  and 
they  might  thus  become  the  instruments  of 
strengthening  the  faith  of  many,  of  saving 
others  from  spiritual  shipwreck,  of  doing  a 
noble  work  for  God’s  honor  and  glory,  of 
securing  for  themselves  God’s  blessings  in 
this  life  and  an  additional  jewel  in  their 
crown  of  eternal  happiness.  Some  may  net 
be  able  to  contribute  much,  but  I  am  sure 
even  the  smallest  gift  would  be  received  and 
acknowledged  with  gratitude.  The  priest’s 
address  is  Rev.  J.  W.  Treitz,  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  Milford,  Pike  County,  Pa. 

v__l 


Date,  .../....L.tf.ty,  j 


4^  An  Old  Residenter. 

' 

."“An  old  pine  tree  that  hrfs  been  a  land 
mark  in  the  Pike  countyx<hountains  because 
of  its  great  height,  was^cut  down  a  few  days 
ago,  says  an  exchange.  The  tree  was  found 
to  b9  372  feet  high,  and  the  infallible  rec 
ords  of  the  rims  of  its  stems  showed  its  age 
to  be  462  years,  so  that  it  was  a  respectable 
sized  tree  sixty  t-vo  years  of  age,  when  Co 
iumbus  discovered  America.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  sound  from  butt  to  tip,  and  will  cut 
$2,060  worth  of  lumber.  V 


From, 


. A.M, 

Bate, 

AN  INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  PIKE 

IN  SH0H0LA,  DINGMAN,  BLOOMING 
GROVE,  GREENE  AND  PAL¬ 
MYRA  TOWNSHIPS. 


Some  Fine  Fish  Stories— Greeley  and  Its 
Farmers’  Club— The  Busy  and  Pros¬ 
perous  Township  of  Greene  —  Jnd«e  t| 
Houck  and  His  Brother  and  Their  , 
Umbrella  Handle  Factory  —  The 
“  Promised  Land  ’’—Harry  Clark  And 
So  F  rth. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  country 

back  of  Milford  for  miles  to  the  west  is  a 

A  ■ - ™  V|  It  '"rill  ■  ■■  ■ 


great  mountainous  region  infested  with 
rattlesnakes,  cataiiiounts,  bears  and 
other  “varmints.”  They  know,  of  course, 
that  there  are  “Hunters’  Homes  ’  in  that 
great  section  of  country  where  daring 
hunters  settled  many  yenrsago  and  their 
descendants,  having  inherited  the  traits 
of  their  parents,  stilt  remain  in  the 
‘'mountain  fastnesses”  and  eke  out  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  the  results  of  the 
chase  and  by  keeping  boarders,  city 
hunters,  and  by  acting  as  guides  during 
the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons. 

The  accepted  belief  in  regard  to  the 
game  in  this  great  area  of  country  is 
:  true,  but  in  most  other  respects  is  false, 
as  we  will  endeavor  to  show. 

One  day,  recently,  the  writer,  accom-  J 
pauied  by  Charles  P.  Mott  (Piko)  of 
Milford,  bade  good  bye  to  families  and 
started  for  a  carriage  ride  through  this 
supposed  desolate  aid  dreary  country. 
The  first  stage  of  our  pilgrimage  brought 
us  to  the  hospitable  home  of  ex  Sheriff 
John  M.  Hoffman,  on  Sawkill  Lake, five 
miles  out  from  Milford,  on  the  Milford 
and  Owego  turnpike.  This  is  a  famous 
“Hunters’  Home”  and  many  sportsmen 
enjoy  its  hospitality  every  year.  Mr. 
Hoffman  doesnot  depend  on  the  hunters 
for  a  living,  however,  for  he  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  well-stocked  farm  on  the 
west  of  the  lake  which  he  and  his  sturdy  ■ 
eons  till  according  to  the  most  improved 
methods. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Falls  Cottage, 
0.  W.  Hart,  proprietor,  Shobola  Falls. 
The  sportsmen  has  here  extraordinary 
privileges,  having  the  range  of  8,000 
acres  and  25  miles  of  trout  streams.  This 
is  a  great  lumber  plant  but  at  present  it 
is  not  being  worked.  Of  the  hospitality 
of  Falls  Cottage  we  will  say  nothing. 
Go  and  try  it  when  the  trout  season 
opens.  By  the- way,  the  largest  trout 
taken  in  Pike  county  are  caught  in  the 
still  waters  of  Shohola  Creek  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  cottage.  The  following 
t  are  a  few  of  the  large  ones  caught  in  the 
seasons  of  ’92  and  ’93  :  E.  F  Allen, 
Sioatsburg,  one,  weighing  dressed,  2| 
pounds;  G.  W  Hart,  nine,  from  to 
4t  nonnds.  The  lad;  mentioned  was  22 
inches  in  length  and  8  inches  in  breadth 
Oue  of  the  nine  weighed  3  pounds  and 
was  29  inches  in  length  and  7  inches  in 
width.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hart,  who  is  the 
most  expert  ahgler  on  the  creek,  caught 
a  beauty  last  year,  which  tipped  the 
scales  at  2|  pounds  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs  De 
Silva,  of  Philadelphia,  each  landed  a 


two  pounder  ;  J.  D.  Walton,  of  Eighth 
Avenue  and  5lst  street,  New  York  city, 
hud  a  verv  comfortable  catch  one  day  of 
-57,  weighi  g  when  dressed  15  pounds 
The  largest  of  the  catch  was  a  tr  fl -i  over 
1$  pounds.  Miss  Mary  Ward,  of  Pier 
mont,  took  seven  one  fine  morning  that 
weighed  four  pounds. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  hostelry  of 
Ira  Ro.-encrance,  two  miles  west  of 
Shohola  Palls.  “Ira”  is  one  of  the  solid 
men  of  that  section  and  knows  every 
man  in  Pike  county.  He  is  a  popular 
man  and  everybody  stops  to  see  him  al¬ 
though  his  is  a  temperance  house.  A 
short  distance  beyond  “Ira’s”  we  left  the 
turnpike,  turning  abruptly  to  the  right, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  over  a  good  road 
brought  us  to  the  great  lumber  plant  of 
Butcher  Brothers,  on  Taylor  Creek.  We 
were  now  within  six  miles  of  Lackawaxen 
and  five  miles  of  Rowland  and  lumber  is 
delivered  at  either  point.  To  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  plant  we  will  state  that  there  is  at 
present  more  than  enough  pine  and 
hemlock  lumber  piled  about  the  mill .  to 
stock  a  half  dozen  yards  like  those  in 
Port  Jervis.  They  have,  also,  6,000  pine 
logs  “skidded”  in  the  woods  waiting  for 
snow  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  at  this 
writing  (Tuesday’' 50  or  more  teams  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  snow  to  get  the 
Jogs  to  the  mills  ;and  this  is  purely  a  Pike 
county  industry. 

After  eDj  <yingan  excellent  dinner  and 
a  pleasant  little  visit  at  the  cosy  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Burcher  we  went 
on  a  mile  further  down  Taylor  Creek, 
along  which  the  road  winds  to  “Syl- 
vania,”  afterwards  “Taylortown”  and 
now  called  “Greeley”  in  honor  of  the 
late  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  who,  many 
years  ago,  endeavored  to  carry  out  at 
this  place  his  delightful  Utopian  dream. 
The  scheme  of  the  good  old  man  proved 
a  dismal  f  iilure,  as  is  well-known  to  all, 
but  the  final  outcome  is  much  bet'er 
than  the  realization  of  any  visionary 
project.  The  800  and  odd  acres  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Greeley  finally 
became  the  property  of  the 
Rtv.  Dr.  Taylor,  who,  in  turn, 
sold  th-  land,  about  10  years  ago,  in  100 
acre  tracts  to  thrifty  Germans  in  New 
York  city.  These  men  came  out  with 
their  families  and  at  once  went  to  work 
clearing  up  the  land.  They  all  had  some 
money  and  some  of  them  were  exper¬ 
ienced  gardeners  and  they  soon  made  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.  These 
i  pioneers  in  turn  sold  portions  of  their 


land  to  friends  in  New  York  and  now 
the  original  tract  is  divided  np  into  tracts 
of  10,  15,  25  or  more  acres  and  on  each  is 
a  snug  little  home,  making  a  thrifty  set¬ 
tlement^  JJreeley  has  a  postoffioe.  a 
neat  school  house  and  a  good  school,  a| 
club  house  with  three  acres  of  park 
about  it.  The  "Greeley  Farmers’  Club,’’ 
and  a  well  stocked  village  store  owned 
and  managed  by  Adam  Uhl,  a  well-to-do 
young  butcher,  of  New  York  city,  who 
came  out  in  search  of  health  and  land 
and  found  both,  and,  also,  a  fair  paying 
business.  He  purchased  the  store  house 
and  contents  and  85  acres  of  land  of  Mr. 
August  Witt,  one  of  the  originalj 
pioneers,  who  then  retired  to  the  15  acres’ 
of  land  left  of  his  original  purchase.  Mr.! 
Witt  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and,  dur-j 
ing  the  ten  yeans  gone  by,  has  given j 
much  time  and  thought  to  furthering  the 
interests  of  Greeley  He  is  one  of  the 
School  Directors  of  Lackawaxen  town¬ 
ship,  in  which  Greeley  is  situated,  is 
postmaster,  with  Mr.  Adam  Uhl  as  de¬ 
puty,  and  is  the  President  of  the  ‘‘Gree¬ 
ley  Farmers’  Club.”  The  Club  House  is 
used  for  religious  services  aud  for  social 
gatherings.  The  people  are  now  agita¬ 
ting  the  project  of  a  chuioh,  located 
near  their  beautiful  little  cemetery. 

Mr.  Greeley  judged  wisely  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  land  for  it  is  by  nature  a  fertile 
soil,  slightly  rolling  and  facing  the  east 
and  south  and  gets  the  sun  the  entire 
day.  Greeley  has  no  "symptoms”  of 
Pike  county,  as  defined  by  the  late  la¬ 
mented  Horace,  except  in  the  matter  of 
Democrats,  but  these  are  such  excellent 
citizens  that  he  would  have  been  glad  of 
the  honor  of  their  acquaintance  regard¬ 
less  of  political  differences. 

Leaving  Greeley  at  our  backs  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  turn  pike  which  we  traveled 
westward  until  reaching  the  "forks” 
where  the  Dingman  turnpike  crosses  it. 
We  went  down  the  Dingman  turnpike 
to  Lord’s  Yalley  where  we  called  on 
Jury  Commissioner  Levi  Lord.  At  this; 
point  our  old  friend  George  Pierson  has 
erected  a  portable  saw  mill  and  soon  the 
pine  forests  of  that  section  which  were 
the  home  of  the  deer  will  be  a  matter  of 
history.  Our  next  stop  after  passing 
through  a  portion  of  Blooming  Grove 
Park  was  at  "Uncle  Mose”  Westbrook’s 
Everybody  knows  "Uncle  Mose”  for  hisj 
house  has  been  the  headquarters  for 
hunters  for  a  half  century  and  many  a 
deer  has  been  killed  in  that  vicinity  and 
many  a  bravo  story  told  in  the  evening 


time  when  the  hunters  were  gathered 
about  the  pine  knot  fire  in  the  old  fire 
plaoe.  We  agreed  to  leave  the  huntiug 
part  of  the  story  to  "Piko,”  but  »e  must 
say,  however,  that  the  sunny  disposi- 
tioaed  "Uncle  Mose,”  with  the  trouhle 
from  his  corns  and  the  annoyance  of 
catching  his  favorite  dog  in  a  trap  that 
he  had  set  for  a  fox,  was  hardlv  at  his 
best  in  the  story  telling  line.  Our  car¬ 
riage  was  badly  racked  when  we  reached 
tuis  place  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kind  assistance  of  Fred.  Westbrook,  who 
is  a  genius  in  many  ways,  for  helping 
us  out  of  our  difficulty.  Fred.,  as  we 
before  said,  is  a  genius.  He  has  a  grist 
mill  and  and  a  shingle  mill  on  the  water 
power  near  the  house  and  when  any  part 
of  the  machinery  gets  out  of  order  he 
"just  fixes  it”  and  goes  on  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened,  j 
He  manages  both  mills  but  he  took  time 
to  fix  our  broken  carriage  just  the  same, 
for  which  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks 
Mr.  Westbrook.  Sr.,  is  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  with  the  help  of  his  two.  sons 
cultivates  a  large  farm  He  is  ia  no 
way  dependent  on  the  hunters  for  a 
livelihood  but  he  enj  <ys  their  company 
aud  always  joins  in  ihe  hunt. 

After  leaving  Scb  effler’s  hotel  at 
Blooming  Grove,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  only  licensed  hot  1  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Milford  and  Greene  township,  we 
next  stopped  with  genial  Henry  Clark 
on  the  Wallenpaupack  river.  Henry  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  Pau 
pack  Valley  and  he  and  his  amiable  wife 
make  life  pleasant  for  ad  friends.  They 
dispense  an  open  handed  hospitality  a.-:d 
evidently  receive  pleasure  iu  so  doing. 

The  valley  of  the  Wallenpaupack  is 
narrow  but  is  v  ry  fertile  and  the  great 
hillsides  bordering  on  it  are  covered 
with  valuable  timber  aud  the  roads  are 
liued  with  teams  hauling  bark  aud  logs. 
As  a  consequence  the  residents  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  financial  condition.  Thousands 
of  logs  are  already  in  the  river  to  be 
floated  down  to  Wilsonvitle  in  the  spring 
t  me.  Our  ride  np  the  valley  was  with¬ 
out  incident  and  on  Saturday  evening  at 
the  time  when  the  great  meteor  ex 
ploded,  seemingly  at  but  little  distance 
from  us,  we  entered  the  village  of  New¬ 
foundland,  in  Wayne  c  >uuty,  a  distance 
of  50  miles  from  Vlilf  >rd  by  the  route 
that  we  had  taken.  We  stopped  at  the 
comfortable  hostelry  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Smith 
and  man  and  beast  were  w»  II  cared  for. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  Pike  county  man  by 
birth  and  is  a  brother  of  the  great  bear 
hunter  Tunis  Smith.  He  is  a  hale,hearty 
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laud  jolly  man  and  aif  a  consequence 
is  a  popular  landlord.  As  an  evidence 
of  his  health  he  told  us  that  he  had  been 
a  member  of  Wallenpanpack  Lodge  I. 
O  O.  F.,  for  40  years  and  had  never 
drawn  a  dollar  of  sick  benefits  Our 
correspondent  lives  at  Newfoundland 
and  we,  consequently,  will  say  nothing 
further  about  the  town. 

Greene  township  is  across  the  river, 
which  is  the  south  branch  of  the  Wallen- 
paupack,  and  Houcktown,  Laanna  post 
office,  the  home  of  Judge  John  X).  Houck, 
is  but  five  miles  distant.  We,  therefore, 
on  Sunday  morning,  drove  out  to  take 
dinner  with  him.  We  arrived  at  the 
village  just  in  time  to  6ee  the  young 
people  coming  out  from  Sabbath  school 
and  it  was  the  healthiest,  happiest  and 
handsomest  party  of  young  folks  that 
i  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  ,*Houek 
town  is  a  busy  place  and  the  factory  of 
Judge  and  his  brother  Charles  Houck 
furnishes  the  employment.  Fully  50 
j  people  are  employed  the  year  round. 
They  turn  tops,  umbrella  and  parasol 
'  handles,  return  balls  and  everything  in 
that  line  that  can  be  turned  from  wood. 

:  Beech  and  maple  woods  are  used  and 
{they  have  enough  standing  in  the  forest 
to  last  them  a  century.  There  are  four 
:other  factories  in  Greene  township  of  a 
{similar  nature  and  our  excellent  corre 
ispondent  “Mark”  at  Houcktown,  will 
jtell  us  all  about  them;  their  markets, etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  more 
manufacturing  done  in  Greene  than  in 
any  other  township,  barring  the  blue 
)  stone  section  along  the  Delaware  river. 

|  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  are  many  deer 
aud  bjars  in  Greene  but  hunting  is  the 
least  cause  of  prosperity.  They  get  lots 
of  fun  out  of  the  bears,  however,  and 
when  one  shows  his  head  at  Houcktown 
the  factory  is  shut  down  and  all  hands, 
headed  by  Judge  Houck  and  his  brother 
Charles  and  their  chief  sawyer,  J.  W. 
j  Blitz,  all  of  whom  are  veteran  hunters, 

]  turn  out  and  soon  capture  the  indiscreet 
i  Mr.  Bruin. 

There  are  many  good  farms  in  this 
township  and  more  are  being  made 
every  year  by  the  clearing  off  of  the 
lumber.  Greene  is  a  prosperous  town¬ 
ship.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  for  with¬ 
out  doubt  there  is  more  money  paid  out 
for  labor  than  in  any  other  township  in 
the  county.  We  do  not  enter  into  de¬ 
tails  not  wishing  to  interfere  with  our 
correspondent. 

Our  ride  home  through  the  back  woods 
near  ‘  Shiny”  mountain  and  our  ride 


through  the  “Promised  Land”  and 
“Egypt”  was  full  of  interest  and  inci¬ 
dent  but  space  will  not  allow  us  to  tell 
the  story.  We  think  we  have  told 
enough,  however,  to  convince  the  reader 
that  the  great  so  called  desolate  pod;  of 
Pike  is  really  the  most  thrifry  and  pros 
:  perous  oortion  of  the  county  and  tuat 
the  game  contributes  but  little  to  that 
prosperity. 
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STRANGE  AND  PRIMAL  TRIBE. 

This  narrative  deals  with  a  backwoods 
class  or  tribe  that  differs  from  all  other 
backwoods  settlements  in  the  Pike 
County  Mountains  in  many  curious  ways; 
a  community  whose  members  are  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another  through  descent  and 
inter-marriage,  who  are  living  in  the 
most  forlorn  and  hopeless  poverty  and 
ignorance,  who  have  no  “visible  means 
of  support,”  and  who  are  less  provident 
than  the  chipmunks  that  frisk  through 
the  cracks  in  the  log  huts. 

They  have  lived  and  bred  in  the  wll- 
derness  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 


of  the 


Wilderness 


The  “Howeyites,”  a  Rude  Community  in  Pike  County,  All 
Descended  from  One  Man,  Furnish  the  Subject  for  a 
a  Striking  Sociological  Study  in  the  Influences 
of  Heredity  and  Environment. 


"Pike  County”  is  a  name  to  conjure 
with,  whenever  tales  of  hunting  and 
fishing  are  told,  of  moving  adventures 
on  field  and  flood.  Some  of  the  yarns 
of  Pike  County  are  true,  some  of  them 
are  fiction,  yet  the  foaming  trout  brooks, 
the  shadowy  pools,  the  rocky  gorges  and 
the  wilderness  of  mountainous  forest, 
dense  and  black,  furnish  the  perfect 
setting  for  these  gems  of  stirring  nar¬ 
rative,  and  when  there  are  giant  trout 
to  be  caught,  deer  and  bear  still  to  be 
trailed  by  baying  hounds,  what  man  can 
stand  forth  and  say  that  this  or  that 
Pike  County  tale  is  more  vivid  than 
true?  These  brooks  are  the  finest  fish¬ 
ing  grounds  in  all  the  East,  and  no  ang¬ 
ler  who  is  even  a  neophyte  in  the  gentle 
craft  has  not  fished  or  longed  to  fish  the 
wild  stretches  of  Saw  Creek,  Little  Busk- 
hill  or  the  Winona. 

The  people  of  Pike  County  are  natur¬ 
ally  divided  into  two  classes,  the  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  along  the  smiling  valley 
regions,  with  the  well-to-do  dwellers  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  and  the  back¬ 
woodsmen  of  the  scarcely  peopled  wilder¬ 
ness  that  rolls  away  in  rock-bound  crests 
between  the  Milford  road  valley  and  the 
vale  of  the  Lackawanna.  The  back- 
voods  people  are  poor  and  ignorant  as  a 
ass,  and  the  “city  boarders”  who  fill 
valleys  and  the  Water  Gap  country 
■>ugh  the  Summer,  seldom  get  back 
the  mountains  to  more  than  catch 
es  of  the  little  log  cabins  perched 
desolate  forests  of  oak  and  pine 
hat  is  burned  over  nearly  every 
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in  some  miraculous  way  surviving  the 
bitter  Winters  when  food  enough  for 
a  day  ahead,  and  an  armful  of  firewood 
are  considered  the  acme  of  forethought 
and  comfort.  Most  of  this  people  live 
like  Indians,  while  those  that  have  be¬ 
come  respectable  and  well  esteemed 
have  broken  away  from  the  stock  com¬ 
pletely,  and  are  not  proud  to  own  the1 
relationship.  Trout  fishing  in  the  Sum-' 
mer  and  hunting  in  the  Fall  with  an! 
occasional  day's  work  in  the  villages  for: 
flour,  pork  and  tobacco,  these  are  the 
industries  which  support  a  community 
of  between  200  and  300.  ' 

There  are  hard  working  and  self-re¬ 
specting  people  among  them  who  work 
faithfully  on  their  farms  and  by  the  day 
on  the  village  farms,  but  these  are  in 
a  small  majority.  The  descent  of  this 
tribe  can  be  traced  to  one  man,  for  the 
outside  families  that  have  come  in,  have 
I  married  in  with  the  descendants  of  the 
founder,  and  it  is  really  one  great  fami¬ 
ly.  The  community  furnishes  a  valuable 
study  in  the  influences  of  heredity  and 
environment. 

HOME  OF  THE  “HOWEYITES.” 

Just  beyond  the  Delaware  W'ater  Gap 
is  the  busy  town  of  Stroudsburg,  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road.  North  from  Stroudsburg  the  road 
to  Dmgman’s  Ferry  and  Milford  winds 
through  ,  a  beautiful  valley  that  was  a 
lake  thirty  miles  long  in  the  prehistoric 
past.  Only  a  mile  or  two  to  the  east 
is  the  Valley  of  the  Delaware,  and  just 
beyond,  the  barrier  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. 
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Eleven  miles  from  Stroudsburg  on  this 
stage  road  that  runs  through  to  Port 
Jervis,  in  New  York,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Shoemakers.  The  road  is  dotted  with 
these  little  villages,  whose  hub  is  the 
store  and  post  office,  and  near  every 
village  are  one  or  two  rambling,  com¬ 
fortable  dwellings  filled  with  city  board¬ 
ers  thi'ough  July  and  August.  Shoe¬ 
makers  is  in  Munroe  County,  but  the 
Pike  County  line  is  the  Big  Bushkill,  a 
mile  west  of  the  village.  The  valley  is 
about  two  miles  in  width,  and  then  on 
the  west  rises  into  "the  Wilderness,” 
a  country  worthless  for  aught  but  trout 
and  scenery. 

The  hills,  rising  a  thousand  feet  from 
the  gurgles  of  the  streams,  are  rock 
armored  and  covered  with  scrub  oak. 
The  heavy  timber  has  been  cut  away, 
and  mile  after  mile  of  the  gloomy  slope 
and  crags  may  be  bought  for  the  taxes, 
and  Is  dear  at  the  money,  jfor  the  wild 
beauty  of  its  streams  and  cascades  and 
their  gorges  this  wilderness  rivals  any 
other  region  of  the  country. 

In  these  desolate  woods,  where  the  soil 
is  so  scanty  that  the  land  is  not  worth 


clearing,  this  community  of  the  shift¬ 
less  is  scattered.  The  houses  are  iso¬ 
lated,  set  in  a  little  clearing,  with  the 
scrub  oak  almost  up  to  the  doors,  with 
the  nearest  neighbor  perhaps  a  mile 
away  in  another  one-roomed  hut  hidden 
in  the  forest.  For  a  dozen  years  de¬ 
voted  men  and  women  of  Shoemakers, 
aided  by  city  friends,  have  labored  with 
this  tribe*  to  instil  ideas  of  religion  and 
civilization  and  comfort,  and  to  help 
them  to  keep  alive.  A  stone  mission 
church  gleams  white  on  a  hill  three 
miles  back  of  the  village,  and  on  Sunday 

,  afternoon  more  than  a  hundred  men,  | 
I  women  and  children  gather  from  half 
a  dozen  miles  around  to  be  taught  by 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Peters  and  their 
friends.  This  missionary  work  has  done 
great  good,  but  it  is  a  hard  and  tangled 
field  to  cultivate. 

A  "Press”  correspondent  rode  fifty 
miles  through  the  wilderness  last  week 
!  among  this  mountain  clan,  and  the  his- 


,.y  of  their  ancestry,  settlfement 
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rrom  the  seashore  and  located  by  the" 
Big  Bushkill,  a  mile  back  of  the  site 
of  Shoemakers.  His  name  was  “Bow- 
diwine  Howey,”  according  to  Captain 
Jake  Smith,  a  famous  fisherman,  who 
was  born  in  Pike  County  seventy-eight 
j  years  ago,  and  whose  father  had  set¬ 
tled  by  the  Little  Bushkill  many  years 


Jake’s  Cabin. 


before  that.  How  Bowdiwine  spelt  his 
name  no  one  can  say.  Said  Captain 
Jake  Smith:— 

“My  father  has  told  me  that  Bow¬ 
diwine  Howey  was  a  jman  of  education 
and  good  birth.  I’ve  heard  say  that  he 
married  an  American  girl.  His  house 
stood  right  across  the  Bushkill,  in  what 
we  call  Howeytown.  The  Indians  used 
to  break  thro’  the  mountains  in  them 
days.  The  last  time  they  came  thro’ 
was  after  the  Wyoming  massacre.  I’ve 
heard  tell  that  about  that  time  Bow¬ 
diwine  was  goin’  up  on  the  hill  one  day 
to  bile  molasses  at  a  sugar  camp.  He 
had  his  flint-lock  guri  on  his  shoulder, 
for  he  was  deathly  scairt  of  Indians. 

The  musket  went  off  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  the  powder  in  the  big 
primin’  pan  burned  al^  the  whiskers  off 

.nm-Dcmmane  up 


A  TYPICAL  FAMILY  OF  EIGHTEEN. 


the  heavy  timbe: 
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old  settlers  In  the  valley  and  the  vague"! 
stories  current  among  the  mountaineers 
sifted  and  compared,  leave  the  facts  that 
follow  fairly  well  authenticated. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  CLAN. 

Something  more  than  a  century  ago, 
when  the  Delaware  Valley  was  settling 
with  immigrants,  a  Frenchman,  said  to 
be  a  Huguenot,  made  the  long  journey 


one  "  side  o’  Bowdiwine’s  face.  He 
thought  he’d  been  sl^ot  by  an  Indian, 
and  he  lit  out  and  ran 
which  was  a  matter  o 


all  the  way  home, 
two  miles.  Bow- 


rnan, 

Roberthadr^re  S°nS-’  Jobn’  William  and 
t.  John  was  in  the  war  of  iqi9 

and  lay  0fe  Marcus' Hook,  below  Phila’ 
waf  lapT.R°bert  H°Wey  died  in  a  curious 
Tem  tsH,  Was  out  drivin’  here  with 

tied  aDcnhe«i.a-nd  tW°  more  men-  Robert 
tied  a  cub  skin  around  his  leg-  to  keen 

him  dry  in  the  swamp.  He  put  his  foot 

upon  a  log  and  Decker  saw  the  cub  skin 

bun?tgi  thJ  dl'USh  and  ^ed  and  put  Se 

f"111  Robert’s  knee.  He  would  not 
the  wound.”  CUt  °ffi  he  died 
John  Howey  was  always  known  as1 
Captain”  Howey,  and  his  brother  Wil- 

of^hT  imeneral’,’  Howey’  but  the  origin 
n  .  .  Bes  ls  ^ost  *n  mystery.  “The 

Cap  n  is  the  central  figure  in  the  tribal 

straight  He  IS  described  as  a  “tall  man, 
stiaight  as  a  ramrod,  an’  one  of  th’  best 

whenenS4hat  fV.er  helped  S'et  m  grain, 
eT.lin  w°rk’”  But  “tbe  CaP’n”  con- 

f„u™ed  a,  vast  deal  of  hard  cider  and 
turn,  and  was  by  no  means  a  “stiddy 
worker.  His  brother,  “the  Gineral” 

rw«™UCh  the  same  sort>  but  “the 
, ,P  n  seeffls  to  have  been  a  fairly  good 

’  nes^for  6r C6Pt  ^  an  inor<lmate  weak- 
?U°r’  by  which  is  meant  that 
Hi<.  °Pld  d°  a  good  day’s  work  at  times. 
His  wife,  Polly,  was  also  shiftless,  ac- 
eordingf  to  those  who  remember  her,  but 
she  had  small  time  for  aught  but  rais 
mg  her  family.  She  bore  “the  Oap’n” 

PoMv  gLCh11  r6ni  a"  °f  Wh0m  ^UP. 
anchor0  ^  llved  t0  be  more  than  80, 

and  before  her  death,  her  descendants 

children'  grar‘dchib3ren  and  great  grand- 
beiif  .nurabere(i  four  hundred.  This  is 
bel.eved  to  beat  all  records,  and  Polly 

ity  herself  °Un!ied  a  g°°d  sized  commun- 

progen/  Srew  up  in  the  back- 
woods,  each  family  settling  on  a  little 
patch  of  land  that  was  taken  up  on 

upon* eiHa if  baCk*  taXeS'  0r  "s<iuatted” 
Ha,lf  a  century  ago,  an  extensive 
tannery  plant,  located  at  Resice  in  these 
woods,  gave  employment  to  many  of  the 

aboutyforJve'  bUt  thS  tannery  was  ourned 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  there  was  no 

tor  the  backwoods  settlers. 

strain  of  °  P°°r  to  farm’  and  the 

f'7"  °5  laziness  and  shiftlessness  in 
the  breed  soon  dominated  the  commun- 

A  COMMUNITY  OP  KINFOLK. 

The  Howeys  married  into  three  or  four 
families,  a  branch  of  the  Countermans, 

Mil  ^yS’  the  Hinelmes  and  the 
Hanners.  The  Countermans  are  said  to 
have  descended  from  another  French  r 
aiLd  °,nly  the  hfanch  that  married 

woefully  aTh^°°rS  Cl^n  degenerated  so 
woeruny.  This  French  blood  that  has 

“'“"^thrcugh  five  generations  may  be 

flcesdanrt"day-  ‘n-Bthe  dark  hair,  sallow 
faces  and  insignificant  stature  of  many 
of  these  people.  As  a  rule,  they  look 
French  Can n^er'fed  and  hadly-nourished 

fadedhanfl  fdltnS'  The  women  are  old,  ' 
raded  and  forlorn  at  twenty,  but  the 

Phy-al  a"d  “ental  debility  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  race  is  due  to  lack  of 

S°o°ne  0^  ter-marrying  that  has 

f°"e  on  for  three  generations.  First 

and  tShe°beldCOfUSinS  ™arry  constantly, 
and  the  head  of  one  family  was  wedded 

to  his  mother's  sister  not  very  long  aga 


^SBBj 


tween  thirte°ld  Sairat  sixteen,  and  be- 
l  J  and  fifteen  18  the  proper 

fifteen-yeahr-oldabHde°niaI  venture-  Two 
sion  Sunday  school  togS  ^tf  5 

'.hFs^r““ 

Tbt?"  r°  TfoYCrJS 
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middle  like  an  inverted  V  and  a 'bit* of 

holef  ^Thi^e3*^!^^0^^™1!? b^  a^gnplng 
desultory  fatigued  fs=v,->gS  barked  in  a 
came  to  the  door  mifhl0n’  and  a  woman 
little  children  piied  outVfteThefh£n3Pa 
fourth  was  in  her  arms.  She  was  thin 
and  bent  and  pale  and  looked  thirty 
years  old.  Her  feet  were  brown  and 
bare  beneath  her  ragged  skirt,  and  two 
of  the  children  were  as  bare  as  they 
came  into  the  world. 

“Good  morning,”  said  the  visitor,  “is 
Jake  home?" 

“Yaas,  he’s  sleep.  Want  him?” 

“He  can  get  a  couple  of  days’  work  in 
the  village  if  he’ll  go  down  to-day.” 

“I  kyant  wake  him  up.  He’s  bin  ’sleep 
all  day  yisterday,  an’  all  night.  He  got 
mad  night  ’for  las’,  an’  he’s  sleepin’  his 
mad  oft.” 

Jake  was  stretched  out  on  the  floor, 
dead  to  the  world.  There  was  a  rusty 
stove  in  the  room,  a  rough  table,  a  cup¬ 
board  and  two  home  made  stools,  the 
entire  home  furniture.  Jake  was  vigor¬ 
ously  kicked  and  shouted  at.  He  rolled 
over,  half  opened  an  eye  and  grunted. 
Then,  he  became  unconscious  and  was 
no  more  to  be  roused  than  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  He  was  the  seven  sleepers  in 
one. 

“There  ain’t  a  mite  o’  flour  er  meat  in 
the  house,”  said  the  wife  mournfully. 
“We  ain’t  had  anything  to  eat  ’cept 
some  berries  since  yisterday  noon,  an’ 
the  children  is  plumb  starved.  I’ve  ca- 
poused  Jake  on  the  head  with  a  club,  but 
he  won’t  git  up.  Mebbe  he’ll  git  up  an’ 
go  fer  some  flour  and  meat  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

Jake  was  not  sleeping  off  a  drunk.  He 
was  simply  worn  out  by  the  burden  of 
carrying  his  attenuated  frame  about. 
This  wife  and  mother  was  18  years  old 
and  had  been  married  four  years,  or 
since  she  was  13.  The  visitor  said:— 
“Pretty  hard  scratching  along,  isn’t  it? 
You’re  too  young  to  have  so  much  o. 
your  shoulders?” 

“Yaas,  but  I  got  a  man  when  I  was 
13.  I  beat  most  o’  the  girls.” 

There  was  a  tone  of  pride  in  her  voice. 

To  get  a  man  at  13,  that  was -the  epi¬ 
tome  of  worldly  success.  There  is  no 
thought  for  the  future.  When  this  girl 
was  wed  a  friend  of  hers,  a  year  older, 
had  agreed  to  be  spliced  and  a  double 
wedding  consummated.  The  swains  bought 
10-cent  gilt  engagement  rings  at  the 
village  store  and  10-cent  wedding  rings 
when  the  day  had  been  set.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  but  one  gown 
that  would  serve  as  a  wedding  dress,  so 
Jake  and  Susy  tramped  off  to  the  Squire’s 
in  the  morning  and  the  gown  was  turned 
over  to  Sissy  in  the  afternoon  for  her 
journey  to  the  altar. 

A  RETURN  TO  THE  PAST. 

This  tribe  shows  a  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  atavism,  or  reversal  to 
primitive  things,  in  a  method  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  Family  names,  as  every  one 


originated  something  like  this  ! 
John,  who  was  a  smith  or  a  miller,  a 
fuller  or  a  tanner,  was  known  as  John ' 
the  miller  or  John  the  smith,  and  his ; 
descendants  In  time  came  to  be  Smiths' 
and  Millers.  Or  his  heir  was  called 
John’s  son  or  Will’s  son  and  Johnson ! 
and  Wilson  were  slowly  evolved  as  fam¬ 
ily  names.  Their  surnames  distinguished 
them  from  the  rest  of  John’s  sons  and! 
Will’s  sons.  In  these  backwoods  there 
are  scores  of  Van  Whys  and  Counter¬ 
mans,  for  a  new  name  scarcely  ever 
comes  into  the  clan  by  marriage.  As  a 
result  some  families  will  lose  their  orig- : 
inal  names  within  one  r  two  genera-  ! 
tions.  Instances  of  this  odd  process  are; 
frequent. 

One  of  the  Countermans,  George,  a 
i  grandson  of  “Cap’n  Howey,”  in  the  fe¬ 
male  line,  was  famed  as  a  hunter  of , 
woodchucks  or  groundhogs  in  his  active 
days.  He  would  spend  days  in  digging 
out  a  groundhog  and  made  the  chase  I 
of  the  agile  woodchuck  his  main  occu¬ 
pation.  He  came  to  be  called  George 
Hogger  and  is  known  only  as  George 
Hogger  in  the  community.  He  has  half 
a  dozen  children  and  they  are  all  Hog- 
g'ers,  not  Countermans.  Susie  Hogger, 
Dan  Hogger  and  Lidy  Hogger  and  so 
on.  His  grandchildren  ’are  all  called 
;Hoggers,  and  with  his  death  his  family  I 

name  of  Counterman  will  doubtless  be 
lost  in  his  branch. 

One  of  the  Van  Whys,  who  are  very 
numerous,  used  to  wear  a  straw  hat 
with  a  conical  or  pointed  crown.  He 
came  to  be  known  as  George  “Pint” 
from  his  “pinted”  hat,  and  his  children 
are  called  “Pints”— Mag  Pint.  Sid  Pint, 
Jim  Pint  and  so  on  for  a  gallon  or  so 
more  of  "Pints.”  This  name  will  de¬ 
scend  to  the  next  generation  and  rhe 
Hoggers  and  the  Pints  will  be  commonly 
recognized  family  names.  The  adoption 
of  surnames  as  family  names  is  also 
going  on. 

JACK  DARE  SOLD  HIS  WIPE. 

A  Van  Why  who  achieved  villainous 
notoriety  was  known  as  Jack  “Dare.” 
His  father  was  Dare  Van  Why,  but  the 
son  took  the  “Dare”  and  was  known 
only  as  Jack  Dare.  This  man  lived  in  a 
tumble-down  log  hut  in  a  wild  field  on 
the.  bank  of  the  Dittle  Bushkill.  Two 
.years  ago  he  sold  his  wife  for  a  pint 
of  rum,  50  cents  and  a  paper  of  tobacco. 
The  bargain  was  carried  out,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  took  the  woman  away  with  him 
and  is  still  living  with  her  near  Strouds¬ 
burg.  The  unfortunate  chattel  seems  to 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
doubtless  felt  that  her  fate  could  not  be 

(changed  for  the  worse. 

Tim  Van  Why  has  also  started  a  new 
family.  His  children  are  called  “Tims,” 
and  the  children  of  Mary  Tim  and  Sam 
Tim  will  likely  be  married  as  “Tims,” 
and  their  children  will  not  recognize 
'  “Van  Why”  as  having  anything  to  do 
with  them.  The  name  of  Hineline  is 
.  common,  but  old  settlers  say  that  vhe 
Hinelines  are  all  Bloofs,  and  no  one 
can  tell  when  or  why  the  change  was 
made.  One  of  the  Hinelines  calls  him- 
i  self  “Packer,”  for  some  inscrutable 
.<  reason,  and  is  known  as  “Amsy  Pack¬ 
s'  er”  through  the  backwoods.  He  has 
*  therefore  two  steps  to  trace  back,  from 
Packer  to  Hineline  and  from  Pllnellne 
I  to  Bloof.  "Amsy”  has  sixteen  children 
‘  and  his  parents  had  sixteen  children  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The  tribe  is  consistent  and  amazingly 
prolific,  despite  the  constant  inter-mar¬ 
rying,  and  the,  crop  of  children  is  the 
j  only  harvest  of  the  backwoods.  The 
,|  youngsters  seem  to  thrive,  and  the  death 
rate  is  much  lower  than  in  a  civilized 
community.  They  are  starved  most  of 
their  lives,  but  the  out-of-door  life 
toughens  them  until  they  are  'ike  little 
Indians.  Two-thirds  of  the  parents  are 
illiterate,  and  do  not  even  know  the  al¬ 
phabet.  There  are  schooi  houses  in  the 


wilderness,  but  the  dwellers  are~ecatter 
ed  over  many  rtjiles  and  they  not  i 

'  ^nd  ^eir  children  to  school  mr  can 
the  law  reach  them  in  their  wilds  ” 
A  RACE  GONE  TO  SEED 

,pic£le(J  pork  and  tobacco  are  I 
the  staples  that  the  men  will  work  for 

thll  V1*" I^bor,  ‘until  I 

Then  twenty  po , m  ds  V  fl o u r^nd a™  trip  I 
of  pork  replenish  the  larder,  and  all  w  ! 
prosperity  again.  ’  na  aIi  i3 

This  diet  of  flap-jacks  made  of  flo,,*, 
and  water  and  baked  ’of  the  hei?th  ' 
with  a  bit  of  fried  pork  is  the  wir  “if 

when  starvation' drives  them.W°rk  Wel1  J 

sr.ss5rr.BHs  ssKsES 
sgraggra  ras-g. 

:_vegetabIei“of  the  farmers  is  their  chief 
crime,  and  they  are  not  the  kind  cf 
mountaineers  that  cultivate,  the  feud 
i  as.  a  staple  crop. 

Of  late  years,  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  emigration  to  Scranton,  and. 
other  cities  not  far  away  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  decreased  materially.  “Powel”: 
Miller’s  family  was  for  many  years  the 
saddest  object  lesson  in  the  settlement. 

T he; y  lived  in  a  hut  in  “Howeytown,” 
and  their  existence  was  a  modern  mir-' 
acle.  A  kindly  lady  from  the  village  j 
once  visited  them  in  the  dead  of  Win¬ 
ter  just  in  time  to  avert  death  from' 
cold  and  hunger.  She  found  “Powel”! 
and  his  wife  and  ten  children,  most  ofi 
them  little  things,  huddled  about  the1 
wreck  of  an  old  stove.  Their  was  neither 
stove  pipe  or  chimney,  and  the  smoke! 
escaped  through  a  ragged  hole  in  the' 
roof.  Of  course,  no  firewood  had  been 
stored  away,  and  the  stove  was  fed  with1 
brush  and  boughs  that  “Powel”  fetched! 
m  an  armful  at  a  time,  from  the  snowy' 
woods  without.  The  thermometer  was: 
close  to  zero,  and  the  icy  wind  shrieked! 
through  the  cracks  where  the  plaster: 
had  fallen  from  between  the  logs  that: 
formed  the  walls. 

Half  of  the  children  had  nothing  to 
cover  them  except  ragged  flour  sacks, 
and  the  last  morsel  of  pork  and  flour 
had  been  eaten  two  days  before. 
Powe>l  and  his  wife  pulled  away  on. 
corncob  pipes  and  the  ten  children  as 
blue  as  huckleberries  cried  and  shivered 
j  ,Ya^n*  -Besicies  the  family  of  Lwelv8: 
in  the  one  room,  there  were  two  board¬ 
ers.  They  were  quartered  in  the  half 
garret  under  the  roof.  There  was  no 
stairs  and  when  the  “boarders”  went  to 
bed,  they  climbed  on  the  table,  then 
°,n  ,;;he  cupboard,  and  then  on  to  their, 
shelf  under  the  roof.  The  visitor  prompt- 
ly  sent  food  and  clothes  and  blankets 
and  at  any  time  “Powel”  could  havo 
gotten  work  in  the  village. 

FISHING  AND  BERRY  PICKING. 

In  the  Spring  the  famous  trout  brooks'' 
that  foam  through  this  country  are  vis-Ll 
ited  by  many  sportsmen  from  Philadel-ft 
phia  and  New  York  who  spend  one  orH 
two  weeks  in  the  wilderness.  They  hirol 
the  backwoodsmen  as  guides,  and  pay.  { 
them  well,  often  sending  them  clothes'? 
and  provisions  after  they  leave.  For  itp. 
is  whispered  that  the  natives  catch  ther 
big  fish  and  the  visitors  get  the  glory.. 
This  source]  of,  income  is  the  main  de-i; 

~  ~tidence  „of|  the  tribe  of  the  "Howey-je 

■■lUnfl 


ites,  ’  but  this  season  the  fishing  has  £ 
P?°J-  an<3  the  financial  depression  in 
wilderness  is  widespread.  In  the  Sumn 
the  huckleberry  crop  furnishes  a  payi 
occupation,  but  there  are  no  hucklebt 
ries  in  the  wilderness  this  year,  and  thv. 
tribe  is  in  sore  straits.  The  men  have 
been  driven  to  work  one  or  two  days  a 
week  for  flour  and  meat  and  the  friends 

S,^»,w.ork*trs  n  the  missi°h  have  done 
much  in  the  way  of  supplying  clothing, 
there  are  a  few  industrious  men  who 
teams  a.nd  get  out  railroad  ties  to 
cart  to  Stroudsburg.  But  this  conversa- 
®ti°w?  the  main  drift  of  opinion. 
Two  of  the  tribe  agreed  to  work  in  a 
hay  field  recently,  and  turned  about  U 
2,»v.°ne  mornin§'-  The  farmers  whc 
hired  them  came  up  behind  the  pair  who 
were  sitting  on  a  rail  fence:— 

Gosh  dang  it,”  drawled  one.  “I  wish 
It  wuz  noon.” 

”Dad  burn  it,”  drawled  the  other,  “I 
wish  it  was  night.” 

tJni6  if1 ^Ser?  s,ay  that  the  backwoods 
tnoe  is  deteriorating  morally,  while  the 
^ PHn^cr  generations  have  become  more 
civilized.  Said  one  villager* —  ti: 

‘The  old  men  would  work  sometimes, 
but  the  young  ones  are  brighter  and 
they  beat  their  way.  They  are  more 
disnonest,  and  they  only  think  of 
schemes  for  doing*  people  without  work- 
mission  has  made  them  cleaner 
and  better  dressed,  and  it's  done  a  lot 
of  good.  But  these  people  seem  more 
like  gypsies  than  any  folks  I  ever 
saw.  They  rather  live  along  in  the' 
woods  from  hand  to  mouth  than  be  com¬ 
fortable  by  working,  and  it’s  in  their 
blood  to  be  lazy  and  ’onery.  Some  of 
them  will  work  well  wheh  they  start 
m.  But  they’ll  only  work  long  enough- 
to  get  a  little  ahead.  Then  they  go  back 
to  the  woods  and  lay  around  for  a 
month.”  _ _ 

1  ,  —  >  -  -  •  -  ■ 


GREELEY  IN  PIKE 


OF  THE  COLONY  WHICH  THIS 

*  editor  founded  thebe. 

He  Wanted  to  Test  Fourierism,  but  Rattle¬ 
snakes  and  Frost  Were  Too  Much  for 
the  Scheme  After  Worthless  Persons  Had 
Joined  It— How  Greeley  Pinched  a  Child. 

Poet  Jebvis,  N.  Y.,  July  5.— Greeley,  Pa.,  ia 
twenty  miles  west  of  this  village.  It  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  other  lit¬ 
tle  farming  settlements  in  this  region  except 
in  the  way  it  came  into  being.  It 
wa3  here,  amid  the  giant  trees  and  the 
rocks  of  Pike  county  that,  in  the  year  1842. 
Horace  Greeley  founded  a  colony  to  make  a 
practical  test  of  Fourierism,  which  was  at 
the  time  receiving  much  attention  from 
philanthropists  and  students  of  econom¬ 
ics.  This  colony  was  backed  financially 
by  the  Sylvauian  Society,  the  contributions 
coming  from  far  and  wide.  In  many  cases  theia 

were  invested  th^smaJi^gavUigs  of  money,  as 


well  as  the  time  and  labor,  of  working  people 
and  craftsmen.  Tho  idea  was  a  codperativa 
farming  commune  on  the  principle  of  equality 
of  rank,  in  which  all  worked  together  tor  a 
common  purpose— the  men  in  tho  fields  and  at 
their  trades,  and  the  women  in  the  homes,  at 
the  looms  or  with  the  noedlo,  each  department 
in  charge  of  a  “group.”  The  men  and  women 
lived  in  a  large  house,  and  there  were  provisions 
and  even  inducements  made  for  those  who 
wished  to  marry. 

For  some  reasons  the  colony  was  a  failure 
from  the  beginning.  The  rattlesnakes  were  so 
large  and  plentiful  that  they  were  a  constant 
and  serious  menace;  then  the  colony  came  to 
be  a  refuge  for  no’er-do-wells  and  women  of 
not  lofty  ideas,  and  finally  a  severe  frost  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1845,  destroyed  the  crops  and  com¬ 
pletely  disheartened  the  remaining  earnest  be¬ 
lievers  in  and  workers  for  the  colony.  They 
left  in  a  body,  and  the  factories  and  buildings 
finally  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  time  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  mountaineers.  It  is  said 
that  even  the  lead  pipes  that  brought  water 
from  the  springs  in  tho  hills  were  dug  up  and 
moulded  into  bullets  to  kill  deer  and  bearwhers 
once  grew  the  fields  of  corn.  Greeley  took  the 
failure  much  to  heart,  and  himself  reimbursed 
many  investors  for  their  pecuniary  losses. 

This  is  briefly  the  history  of  Greeley,  Pa..,  and 
this  is  where  Horace  Greeley  gained  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  gave  rise  to  one  of  his  few  cynical 
reflections.  This  latter  concerned  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  Pike  county  as  a  breeding  place  for 
good  rattlesnakes  and  the  ultimate  abiding 
place  of  all  bad  whiskey.  Greeley,  or  Taylor- 
town,  as  it  is  now  sometimes  called  in  honor  of 
a  subsequent  owner,  is  to-day  a  collection  of 
straggling  houses  along  the  rough  and  rocky 
road  from  Lacka  waxen  to  Shohola  Falls.  Ona 
might  pass  it  without  being  aware  of  a  village. 
There  is  a  Post  Office,  but  no  country  store  of 
the  conventional  rural  picturesqueness  exists 
to  give  any  sense  of  life  and  activity.  The  few 
houses  and  all  the  sombre  surroundings  have 
apparently  never  recovered  from  the  gloom  of 
a  great  failure.  Here  is  one  place  where,  after 
many  years,  the  great  qualities  of  a  great  man 
are  not  appreciated. 

Greeley  is  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  on  the  south  bank  of  which  is  the 
Erie  Railroad.  During  the  days  of  the  colony 
there  was  no  railroad,  and  the  route  travelled 
by  the  great  editor  was  to  Newburg  by  boat 
and  thence  to  the  Pike  county  settlement 
by  stage.  This  was  over  the  famous  Milford 
and  Owego  turnpike  route  used  by  travellers  to 
and  from  the  West.  After  the  railroad  cams 
through  the  stage  route  fell  into  gradual  disuse, 
until  now  it  is  almost  obliterated  by  brush  and 
saplings.  One  may  walk  along  It  for  miles  to¬ 
day  without  seeing  a  habited  dwelling,  and  of 
late  years  many  a  deer  has  been  killed  by  hunts¬ 
men  on  the  dim  furrow  through  the  woods. 

The  old  village  of  Milford  was  an  important 
station  in  staging  days,  and  tales  of  the  groat 
man  are  still  told  there.  None  of  them  has 
figured  as  the  basis  of  so  many  different  anec¬ 
dotes  ns  the  episode  of  Greeley’s  walk  with 
other  passongers  two  miles  after  the  stage 
broke  down  one  dark  night.  Greeley  was 
unrecognized,  and  listened  uncomplainingly 
to  some  unflattering  rustic  opinions  of  himself 
while  he  washed  his  feet  at  the  inn  pump. 
Later  he  sat  up  and  mended  a  garment  by 
the  light  of  the  kitchen  fire.  The  appearanoe 
did  not  affoet  him  greatly,  but  his  trousers  had 
given  way,  and  he  could  scarcely  walk.  The 
"olde  hostlerie,”  ancient  many  a  day  before 
Greeloy’s  time,  is  still  standing. 

There  is  one  old  gentlewoman  living  near 
Milford  who  remembers  sitting  on  Greeley  s 
lap.  She  was  a  little  girl  then,  and  she  says 
the  occurrence  is  rather  more  pleasant  in  ret¬ 
rospect  than  *was  the  aotual  experience.  “  I 
stopping  at  the  Dlmmlck  House  with  m* 
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parents,"  sne  Rays,  "on  our  way  to  New  York, 
whichjvasthema  very  groat  journey.  It  was 
*^fl»t  time  I  had  over 'been  away  from  home, 

?Jld  L  i  may  ba  8V-S£ that  1  eaw everything  there 
H®]19  seen.  When  we  reached  Milford  we 
climbed  out  of  the  stage  and  had  something  to 
, 1  was.  too  interested  and  excited  to  oati 
much,  and  long  before  the  others  were  through 
- aPb5  awia,y  arid  stood  watching  the  horses 
•peop,1f  aronnd  the  stage.  It  was  then 
that  a  mee  old  gentleman  came  up  and  spoke 
to  me.  I  didn  t  know  who  the  man  was,  but  we 
were  soon  walking  back  and  forth  hand  in 
hand.  I  have  since  heard  or  read  that  Horace 
Greeley  _  was  not  fond  of  children,  but  I 
think  this  was  a  mistake.  Presently  he  sat 
the  poJch  2?d  dJ6w  m0  tipon  his  knee, 
«tr5>rS^e: Df  ^  troubles  began.  He  suddenly 
popped  talking,  and  began  absent  mindedly 
fSlfv,1  vlg*,v?y  «™.  I  tried  to  slip  down  after  a 
little,  but  he  held  me  close  and  wouldn’t  let  me 
go.  Presently  I  wriggled  around  so  that  I  could 
f,e®  tape-  It  was  very  far  away  in  expres¬ 
sion  and  his  mind  was  evidently  working  upon 
some  distant  problem  as  industriously  as  his 
o/i?lrSsW?.rei.??nchiDg  arm.  I  b0ean  to  gel 
SiTS#1,  but  mor0  ,r  struggled  the  tighter 
he  held  me  and  the  harder  he  pinched. 

,  lrePPemb0red  that  I  was  suddenly  terrified 
ny  the  thought  that  I  was  being  punished  for 
having  anything  to  do  with  a  stranger,  which 
had  been  impressed  upon  me  before  we  started, 

1  wondered  if  I  would  ever  see  my  mother 
again,  but  the  feeling:  that  my  captor  must  ba 
propitiated  kept  me  from  calling  for  help.  After 
what  seemed  hours  my  father  came  out  and 
saw  my  dilemma  at  once..  He  came  up  to  us, 
and  when  he  came  close  his  expression  of  an- 
l  noyance  gave  way  to  one  of  interest.  ‘Am’* 
you  Horace  Greeley?’  he  asked  at  length. 

J. hen  my  oblivious  captor  woke  up,  and  I  ran 
to  And  my  mother.  Greeley  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  ruled  our  house,  and  I  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  disappointed.  My  father  always  said, 
Greeley  says  this’  just  as  reverently  as  he 
would  say  The  Bible  says  that,’  and  I  had 
somehow  fancied  that  he  must  look  like  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  God  m  one  of  those  old-time  illustrated 
Bibles.  My  arm  wae  black  and  blue  from  th< 
experience,  and  I  have  often  wondered  wha 
editorial  article  I  was  the  means  of  inspiring.! 
Perhaps  it  was  some  scheme  for  the  better 
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